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THE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


In this essay We propose to handle a very delicate 
subject ina very blunt way. Plain speaking is good 
occasionally, even if it be only for the novelty of the 
thing. Plain speaking on the subject of the current 
literature of the time, is a kind of speaking which 
that literature most needs. The public has become 
so accustomed to falsehood, that it, digests lies as an 
ostrich digests stones. Although we dislike specula- 
tion, yet still we will hazard the experiment of trying 
the effect of a few scraps of truth. j 

By the “literature of the present day,” we mean 


the literature which the people read. What is the | 


character of the novel, from whose pages the young 


girl draws her theory of life? In what school of | 
maxims is the young man educating himself for the | 


penitentiary or the gallows? What influences are 
operating on the tastes and morals of the community ? 
Are our authors missionaries of the Lord or the Devil ? 
Is the current literature calculated to make the people 
wiser, better, more refined in feeling, braver in spirit, 
clearer in the head, nobler in the heart? Is it a 
literature of great-passions or low appetites—of high 
thoughts, or mean thoughts, or no thoughts? In short, 
as everybody reads, what is everybody reading ? 

To this question it would be difficult to give a direct 
reply. The answer to it must be found in looking 
back into the past, as well as around upon the pre- 
sent. The question involves that of literary morality, 
the relation of the author to the public, the vices and 
the necessities of men of letters. Certain literary 
phenomena, now too apparent to the eye, had not 
their origin in the present time. The phase of litera- 
ture which disgraces our own period, has disgraced 
other periods. The principles which sway the con- 
duct of cotemporary authors are as old as authorship. 
The literature of to-day is, in many respects, the pro- 
duct of the literature of yesterday, and has intimate 
relations with the literature of to-morrow. 


The general character of literature is indicated by 
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the spirit of the age in which it is produced. The 
feelings, habits, aspirations, of any people, are almost 
always data from which their books may be logically 
inferred. A man of talent is the mouthpiece of his 
time. It is the prerogative of genius, alone, to be in 
advance of it, and to undergo the persecution or ne- 
glect which such a superiority implies. Thus the 
talents of the time of Charles II. were exercised to 
impart wit to its profligacy, and brilliancy to its heart- 
lessness ; the genius of the same period was engaged 
in the composition of Paradise Lost. Men clothe 
their literary idols in purple and fine linen, and starve 
or torture their prophets. There is hardly an instance 
of a great man who was popular among his cotem- 
poraries, and at the same time remained firm to his 
ideas and principles. Always is there a mixture of 
quackery and disingenuousness, or, as it is more 
gently and generally called, an ‘‘ obedience to the 
spirit of the age,” in the character of reformers who 
have been honored by the people they benefitted. 

As literature is the exponent of the ruling spirit of 
the age, so are there, generally, in the same age, what 
may be called minor literatures, to represent the vari- 
ous tastes, prejudices and selfish interests, which diver- 
sify the surface of every society. All these, more or 
less, enter into the composition of the general character 
of literature, but neither is its direct expression. In- 
deed, we sometimes find that the combination of these 
produces a kind of neutral literature, as the mingling 
of an acid with an alkali produces a neutral salt. 

In running the eye along the line of English authors, 
and, especially, in contemplating the character of much 
current scribbling, in search of these varieties, we can- 
not fail to light upon a class of publications, having 
their origin in impudence, deceit, knavery and selfish- 
ness, and which may, therefore, be fitly termed the 
Literature of Brass. In these works we often detect 
the same qualities of mind which vivify more respecta- 
ble compositions. The difference between them and 
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others, is rather moral than mental. The author is 
either hired to prostitute his talents in the service of 
Fraud and Folly, or enters personally into the specu- 
lation on public credulity, with the settled determina- 
tion to write whatever will sell, even if he shake the 
foundations of good government, and openly defy the 
obligations of good morals. 

The Literature of Impudence, or Brass, is of course 
mostly the product of what are called authors by pro- 
fession; for they, like the legal fraternity, 


‘¢ Must either starve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead.”’ 


To the logic of virtue they oppose the logic of hunger 
and cold. Their intellects are employed to provide 
for the wants of their craving senses. Wesee, there- 
fore, that if there be, in any age, wealth and power 
in the hands of tyranny, vanity, folly and wickedness, 
the class of professional authors will almost always 
be found defending that tyranny, pampering that vanity, 
feeding that folly, gilding that wickedness. Men who 
live by trade, deal only in marketable commodities ; 
and virtue and truth are not always marketable. 

A slight reference to two or three periods in the in- 
tellectual history of England, followed by a considera- 
tion of some peculiarities in our own motley literature, 
will exhibit many curious illustrations of the subject, 
and perhaps carry with them a moral worthy of being 
meditated. The theme is as worthy the attention of 
practical men, as if it referred to ships and steam en- 
gines instead of authors and books. It will be seen 
that one of the greatest curses that can befall a com- 
munity is the thraldom of its talent in the service of 
its licentiousness and crime. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is justly considered 
the greatest age of English literature. At no time, 
since or previous, were external influences so favor- 
able to the development of genius. The human mind 
uttered human thoughts and emotions in a language 
which modern elegance has merely enfeebled. The 
great names of that period are among the greatest in 
all literature. But the immense stimulus given to in- 
tellect created authors, without, in the same propor- 
tion, increasing readers. The age was not an age of 
general intelligence, at least in our sense of the term. 
The authors addressed the mass through the theatre ; 
the educated and refined, chiefly through books. The 
aristocracy, to be sure, was the finest that the world 
ever saw. In many cases it was the man that shed 
lustre on the title; not the title that covered the mean- 
ness of the man. There was more nobility of mind 
among the noble, than is common in privileged 
classes. They were liberal patrons of letters. Still, 
a large body of authors, and especially the mediocre 
portion, cannot reputably subsist without a reading 
public. Besides, a poet of the elder day, like Cardinal 
Wolsey, was a man of an ‘‘ unbounded stomach,” and 
rather riotous appetite. A great part of his life was 
spent in taverns. Ben Jonson’s potations take up 
a large space in the annals of drinking. His mouth 
‘was compared to a maelstrom in a Norwegian sea, 
which swallowed every thing which came near it. 
Such poets must have been expensive livers. But 








the rewards of literature were, to a large number, 
inadequate to support temperance, much less excess, 
Many were consequently driven to disreputable 
methods of obtaining what they were pleased to cal] 
a subsistence. At the theatre, passion was repeatedly 
“torn to tatters to split the ears of the groundlings,” 
as Shakspeare makes Hamlet regret. Every person 
of low tastes, who could spell his way through twenty 
pages of brilliant trash, was gratified with pamphlets 
reeking with malice and indecency. Lords who re- 
fused to patronize were defamed. A good portion, or 
rather a bad portion, of the literature of the period, 
must be included in the category of impudence. 
Nash, a man of some genius, says, in one of his 
pamphlets, that if any ‘‘ Meczenas will bind him by 
his bounty, he will do him as much honor as any poet 
of his’ beardless years in London; but, he adds, “ if 
I be sent away with a flea in my ear, let him look 
that I will rail upon him soundly; not for an hour or 
a day, while the injury is fresh in my memory, but 
in some elaborate polished poem, which I will leave 
to the world when I am dead, to be a living image to 
times to come of his beggarly parsimony.” The 
ethics of this theory of intellectual assassination have 
guided the pen of many a poor author since; and to 
escape a metrical whipping-post, such as Nash threat- 
ened, vast sums have been repeatedly expended by 
sensitive worth and fearful worthlessness. 

During the reigns of James I. and Charles I., the 
character of English literature remained essentially 
the same as during the reign of Elizabeth. The Pro- 
tectorate would afford a fine field to consider the lite- 
rary impudence of fanaticism, but we pass it over to 
come to the most disgraceful era in English letters— 
the time of Charles II. The popular poetry of this 
‘“Age of Bronze” was characterized by an impu- 
dence which has never been equaled. Wickedness 
was in vogue. Hypocrisy forgot her cant ; Shame her 
blush. Somebody, we believe Mrs. Aphra Behn, repre- 
sents an old English squire as sleeping in church every 
Sunday morning, to set a good example to the ‘ lower 
orders,” and as getting the parson drunk every Sun- 
day night, to show his respect for the church. But 
even this lingering reminiscence of morals and reli- 
gion was above the conduct and writings of the age. 
For a thorough-going adherence to shameless impu- 
dence, in literature and in life, the authors of this 
period fairly bear off the palm from all other dabblers 
in ribaldry and blasphemy. ‘There were some grada- 
tions, it must be confessed, in the scale of literary pro- 
fligacy. Those writers whose stupidity was nearly 
as marvelous as their indecency, seem a little more 
hateful than their brilliant brothers in wickedness. A 
mud-brained hack, for instance, published a comedy, 
so detestably vile, that, on its being attributed to Lord 
Rochester, that virtuous young nobleman deemed it 
to be due his character to deny the soft impeach- 
ment of its authorship. A performance which could 
add infamy to the “character” of Lord Rochester, 
must have been fit food for the merriment of imps. 

But the generality of these authors were not, as in 
other times, men rendered desperate and dissolute by 





poverty and misfortune; but, many of them, men of 
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talents and education, honored guests at palaces, the 
favorites of kings and nobles. They evidently wrote 
con amore. To be a wit and a fine gentleman, was to 
be a sensualist anda renegade. Honor in men, virtue 
in women—theee had passed from graces into jokes. 
It has been truly remarked that this literature is in- 
human as well es licentious; that ‘‘ we have Belial, 
not as in Ovid and Ariosto, graceful and humane, but 
with the iron eye and cruel sneer of Mephistophiles. 
We are surrounded by faces of bronze, hearts like the 
nether millstone, tongues set on fires of hell!” Yet 
in the English Book of Common Prayer, there is a 
thanksgiving offered for the ‘‘ blessed restoration” of 
Charles II.—a restoration of scoffers, cowards, pan- 
ders, traitors, knaves and roues !” 

We observe the influence of this depravity of taste 
and morals as far down the stream of English litera- 
ture as the latter half of the last century, with a steady 
tendency, all the time, to settle among the dregs and 
offscourings of the intellectual republic. Although in 
the age of Queen Anne we mark a prurient love in 
poets for what Dr. Johnson calls “ ideas and expres- 
sions physically impure,” yet Addison and Steele 
began, even in that period, a reformation, which has 
gradually freed our higher literature from the dis- 
honesty and profligacy with which great talent was 
once debased. Brazen impudence is no longer in the 
high places. To search for the literature of brass, 
therefore, after this time, we must exhume dead 
names and deceased pamphlets, and send a drag-net 
into the waters of oblivion to bring up certain hire- 
lings who have slept at the bottom for a series of 
years. We now come to the queer tribe of Grub 
Street hacks, the ‘‘ grotesque race of famished buf- 
foons and laughing assassins,” the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water in the service of Iniquity, 
the helots of profligate booksellers, the poet-laureates 
of petty infamies, living the life of a slave on the 
wages of sin, dying methodists or blasphemers in low 
cellars or high garrets— 


“Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the seribbling fry _ 
Burn, hiss and bounce, waste paper, fume and die.” 


It was about this time that the corruption came ex- 
tensively in fashion, of purchasing brains and fingers 
to write political pamphlets; and the system has been 
continued, under various forms, to the present day. 
During the administrations of Harley and Walpole, 
upwards of £50,000 sterling was paid to authors for 
defending the administration and abusing its oppo- 
nents. One Arnall, a profligate hack in the hire of 
Walpole, received £10,000 for his services alone. 
Oldmixon, Needham, Sir Roger L’Estrange, (Lying 
Strange Roger, as Queen Mary anagrammatized his 
name,) are prominent names among this “literary 
banditti,” beginning at the reign of William and 
ending with that of George III. Home, a clergy- 
man, and the author of ‘ Douglas,” is the most 
respectable name in this band of mercenaries. To 
use a phrase of Sydney Smith’s, he carried his soul 
to the Treasury, and said, ‘‘ How much will you give 
me for this?” Lord Bute gave him a pension. There 
‘$ no pit of degradation for an author deeper than this 





of systematic falsehood—of letting out his intellect, 
and even his passions, to defend what he knows to 
be alie. Yet there has probably been no administra- 
tion of the English government since the restoration, 
which could not at any time hire talent to defend 
whatever measure of rapacity and meanness it had 
the hardy impudence to adopt. At the very period 
that prominent English politicians, in debates on the 
question of Copyright, were denying that the offspring 
of the heart and brain could be considered as property, 
they were purchasing, what they were pleased to 
call “ intangible” ideas, by the thousand. 

In the dreary period which elapsed between 1750 
and the “ revival of letters” in the present century— 
a period when the great body of writers were in a 
condition of almost unparalleled degradation—the 
heart sickens as the eye reads the lives of authors. 
Here we see numerous instances of talent, capable of 
benefitting society, engaged in pandering to its silliest 
foibles or worst passions; a curse to its possessor, a 
pest to the world; and, in its moral bearings, too 
often are we reminded of the nervous couplet of the 
satirist :— 

‘*‘ Beauty that shocks you, parts that none can trust, 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.” 

Of the numerous examples of the subject that this 
period furnishes, Chatterton is probably the most nota- 
ble. Literary forgeries naturally come within the pale 
of literary impudence. Of Chatterton, 

“The marvelous boy, 

The sleepless soul, that perished in its pride,’ 
the severest censor would speak with tenderness. 
His life is one of the most melancholy chapters in the 
history of literature. It is fuli of meaning, when con- 
sidered with reference to the morality of authorship. 
Whatever may have been his errors, they were bit- 
terly expiated. In the poems which he published to 
serve the purposes of deception, there is displayed a 
power which must, had he lived, have lifted his name 
to enduring eminence. _ But he was proud, poor, de- 
nounced and friendless; and died, by his own hand, 
before his rare faculties had reached a healthy ma- 
turity. The desperate condition of his finances, and 
the hardiness of his passions, are well displayed in a 
memorandum, found among his papers. He had 
written a patriotic and political essay, which was 
rendered useless by the death of his patron, the Lord 
Mayor Beckford. “He thus calculated the profit and 
loss of the event :— 


Lost by his death, in this Essay, - - £1 11s. 6d. 
Gained, in Elegies, - - - £2 Is. 

“ . in Essays, - - - 33—5 4 0 
Am glad he is dead, by - - heanks site. £3 13 6 


Such an anecdote as this, forms a good brazen bridge, 
over which we may pass to the literary impudence of 
our own day and country. In the preceding remarks 
we have collected, flake by flake, a huge ball of illus- 
trations, which we shall now proceed to roll in among 
the ranks of cotemporary quacks and charlatans. We 
trust to make it go crushingly through them. In view 
of their misdemeanors, the maxims of literary benefi- 
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cence become weak and foolish. We shall take the 
lowest form of the popular literature of the day, be- 
cause it is the most influential. In the present essay 
we shall be able to consider only a portion of the 
mental nutriment which feeds the famished intellect 
of the nation, and that will be its worst portion. In 
another essay we hope to estimate the thickness of 
the partition which separates the vulgar little from 
the vulgar great. For the present, we must be con- 
tented with that department of letters most under 
the dominion of ‘‘ Neediness, Greediness and Vain 
Glory.” 

During the last ten or fifteen years, a class of pub- 
lications has been diffused through the land, the object 
of which is to make literature the tool of dishonest 
traffic. There is a large number of persons here who 
thrive by pampering prejudice and ignorance, and 
whose prosperity is a libel on the intelligence of the 
country. ‘These men have hardly a single mental 
quality worthy of a place even in a Dunciad; but 
they possess something which, in a financial sense, 
is better than the most splendid talents—a certain 
vulgar tact, which detects the weak points of hywman 
nature, and understands the method of transmuting 
them into gold. Connected with this class is another, 
a good dea] removed from the level of their brazen 
and brainless exemplars, and who, when their minds 
are surveyed through a moral microscope, can be 
proved to possess something which looks like a con- 
science. But they desire wealth and are indisposed 
to labor. Discovering that there is a demand in the 
community for the productions of imposture, they are 
graciously willing to provide a supply. They seem 
to consider that there is a pre-established harmony 
between the idea attached to the word “ public,” and 
the idea attached to the word “humbug.” They 
have reasoned themselves into the conviction, that 
the little intelligence a man possesses, is never more 
naturally exercised than in overreaching those who 
have less. Life, to them, is a game of picking pockets 
and cutting purses—within the law. Very “‘ respecta- 
ble members of society,” so called, contrive to manu- 
facture fraud and folly for a public, which the more it 
crams the more ravenous it becomes, without any 
conscientious prickings or twinges. The conse- 
quences are easily seen. Moral dishonesty becomes 
conventional honesty. Falsehood pervades traffic. 
The verb “to lie,” gradually grows into a synonym 
of the verb, to prosper. A system of worldiy morality, 
which may be termed the ethics of humbug, displaces 
the Westminster Catechism and the old theories of the 
Moral Sentiments. The Rule of Conduct is based on 
the Rule of Three. And very nice people practice 
daily a system of baptized knavery, in which Honor 
consorts with Infamy, Conscience coquettes with 
Chicane, and Property becomes the antithesis of 
Probity. 

In these days of cheap printing and ready writing, 
it is evident that no portion of the community can be 
in this delectable moral condition, without having a 
literature to express it to the world. This printed 
memorial we call the Literature of Impudence, and it 
has all the characteristics of artifice, assurance and 











falsehood, which the name suggests. It is no litera- 
ture in any high sense of the word, but still it is in- 
fluential. In the selfish objects and practical employ- 
ments of society, it has its “pendant bed and pro- 
creant cradle.” It is born in sin and totally depraved. 
It is the mere instrument of avarice and deceit in the 
service of the purse. The books, pamphlets, adver- 
tisements, which give its airy nothings a local habita- 
tion, are not, to be sure, always issued to obtain 
money on the sales. They operate on the purse as 
conductors. Their object is to corrupt public opinion, 
to provide Folly with froth and bubbles, to feed won- 
dering Ignorance with portentous marvels, to pamper 
Bigotry with lies which support its cherished creduli- 
ties, to offer Vice an exemption from mora! laws; 
and when this is effected, their authors very sagely 
conclude that there will be a demand for nostrums, 
gilded shams, and the impieties and absurdities of 
fanaticism, which will more than pay the expenses 
of a hundred thousand volumes. Let everybody 
beware of these gentlemen. They assume every 
shape. They glide into the mind through all dis- 
guises. They have mouthpieces in all the old 
women, of either sex, who drivel and whine in all 
places. Especially beware of all the shows of phil- 
anthropy which do not immediately draw on the 
pocket or self-denial. 

A prominent object of this literature, in the form in 
which we now consider it, is to overthrow the doc- 
trine of the division of labor. It vehemently incul- 
cates the opposite dogma, that every man should be 
his own physician, his own lawyer, his own priest, 
his own every thing. The egotism of men is flattered 
by this sagacious paradox, and leans a greedy ear to 
its teachings. It is edifying to see how industriously 
the machine of quackery is worked, to get this beauti- 
ful opinion into circulation, and prevent all open ex- 
pression of the objections to it. The newspapers are 
bribed with long advertisements, and hold their peace. 
Publishers and editors see very clearly that nonsense 
and artifice, which pay two dollars a square, are bet- 
ter than truth and reason, which pay nothing. Gen- 
tlemen engaged in the manufacture of coffins, and the 
digging of graves, offer, of course, no opposition. By 
a shrewd calculation, the proprietors of the silliest 
projects for filling the head with folly and the body 
with disease, are enabled to spread their lucrative 
nonsense over the land, with but scant questioning 
from the “ guardians” of public opinion. Children 
are now represented to ery for medicine, not at it, 
without being able to disabuse the public mind of the 
delusion. Death has lost its terrors by the increased 
age offered to the sickliest. Your modern quack 
refers with pitying contempt to ancient cases of 
longevity, and would almost echo the sublime hyper- 
bole of old Parr in the song, in reference to the Wan- 
dering Jew— 

‘ Tis now some centuries ago, 
Since that poor stripling died ” 
With a lie on his lips, and a poison in his hand, the 
Quack stands in every highway of society, to demand 
the money and the life of our “ free and enlightened” 
citizens; and certainly never were doses of death 
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recommended by fairer speech, never was there 
pleasanter rapine followed by more obliging murder ! 

This literature of impudence has effected a revolu- 
tion in language. Words, of late years, have essen- 
tially changed their import. The dictionary is a poor 
guide to the sense of terms. It has become the cus- 
rom to use language on a new principle—the high- 
pressure principle; and every quack strives to excel 
his brother, in the amount of steam he forces into his 
verbal engine. All the words significant of great 
things have been pressed into the service of infinites- 
simal nothings. Those epithets once properly em- 
ployed to point out the qualities of sublime discoveries, 
and world-renowned events, are now made to glitter 
in the retinue of every thing base and foolish, by the 
undistinguishing democracy of charlatanism. All 
‘little fishes” now talk like “ big whales.” <A long 
and illustrious line of magnificent adjectives precede 
every thievish, meagre, hang-dog looking substantive. 
Lies are packed so closely together as to be impene- 
trrable to analysis. They swafm like the progeny of 
the cod-fish. Immorality is made to shine in the 
white raiment of Virtue. The knavish leer of Craft 
twinkles behind the rough vesture of Honesty. Seif- 
ishness wraps itself up in the garb of Benevolence. 
Atheism looks out upon us from the phraseology of 
Faith. The ponderous style of a Webster is assumed 
to recommend the worst of quackeries. It would be 
an easy thing to build up a treatise on the sublime and 
beautiful, with expressions used in treatises on the 
mean and the low. From the deepest abyss of Bathos, 
trom the must remote corners of the great realm of 
insignificance, come voices that thunder in-the tones 
of the immortals ! 

The effect of such a way of writing as this upon 
general literature, might easily be inferred, even if it 
were more cunningly concealed than it is. The pub- 
ii¢ taste, necessarily corrupted by a familiarity with 
the productions of imposture and impudence—meet- 
ig il, as they do, at every turn and byeway, invading 
ail dwellings and scaling every wall, thrust, like in- 
‘ruding curs, upon its business thoughts and Sabbath 
meditations—the public taste, constantly exposed to 
such influences, requires similar depraving stimulants 
inail books. It must be startled before it will pur- 
chase. A clap of thunder, from a pufling press, must 
acrald every new publication, before the good public 
will invest their dollars or their ninepences in it. 
‘lence the demand for flaring title-pages, cheap, eye- 
ic-troying editions, flash composition, horrible mur- 
‘ers, mprobabilities and personalities in novels, and 

wet forms of literary chicane. ‘The Drop of 
Blood, or The Avenger’s Doom,” ‘Bill Thunder- 
gust, or The Murderer of Maine,” ‘ A Mother’s 
Vurse, or The Alley of Death’—these are titles 
which will sell any thing. Authors are often com- 
pelled to forget certain traditions concerning the 
lignity of letters, and practice a course of conduct 
‘qually repugnant to iheir taste and conscience. 
very Whim and crotchet which takes possession of 
ue Community is to be pampered with their pens. 
A systematic perversion of fine faculties is often the 
condition of success. The poet, to please, is willing 
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to clip his wings ; the philosopher, to be enigmatical 
or obscure. A good metrical puff on a nostrum 
“pays” better than an epic; and there are thousands 
who prefer a collection of mist and fog, lit here and 
there by straggling gleams of fancy and wit, to the 
most deeply meditated system of metaphysics. By a 
very simple process, therefore, there exist all the in- 
fluences to convert authors into mere drudges and 
hacks, with brains constantly advertised ‘ to be let ;” 
and philosophers into Professors of No-Meaning, 
holding the chair of Moonshine in the domain of 
Infinite Space! 

We see the influence of this spirit of charlatanism 
even in those moral reforms which are in. many 
respects the glory of our time. The trail of this ser- 
pent seems to be over every thing. It would not be 
safe, perhaps, to refer here to its agency in debasing 
the practical operation of much good intention, or to 
its influence in stimulating zeal into pious frauds and 
benevolent artifices. Still, we shall find, almost 
universally, that the same condition of the public 
mind which demands a literature of brass, demands a 
philanthropy of impudence. It is certainly a thing to 
be regretted that quack advertisements should be the 
modei of so many compositions written to forward the 
progress of the race. 

We have seen how this spirit of impudence works 
up from the lowest forms of literature into the higher, 
and is now on speaking terms with authors of a 
respectable grade. A pregnant illustration of this is 
to be found in a class of compositions, very popular 
on both sides of the Atlantic, which may be called the 
Romance of Rascality, in which talent links crime 
with the spirit of daring and adventure. The novel 
of Jack Sheppard is an illustration. Our French 
brethren are continually favoring us with specimens 
of fictitious compositions, calculated to make us treat 
murder and lust with more affability than our precisian 
morality heretofore would allow. The mere vulgar 
murderer and highwayman is now striving hard to 
have his claims admitted to the honors of heroism, 
and the dialect and costume of St. Giles and Billings- 
gate find their way into parlors, and peep at us from 
cushioned sofas. The Corsairs, Laras and Don Juans 
of Byron, scoundrels of imagination and sentiment, 
were bad enough, even in the splendid guise in which 
genius arrayed their essential turpitude ; but they are 
now translated into plain prose, and seem to give as 
much satisfaction, as mere robbers and ruffians, as 
when they were rascals with heroic souls and pirates 
with fine feelings. Young misses busy their minds in 
deciding those cases where adultery is innocent, and 
murder gentlemanly. ‘Che sublime and the beautiful 
give way, in this development of romance, to the 
horrible and the startling. We once heard of an old 
lady who, on being asked what induced her to think 
she was ill, answered, that of late she ‘‘ had not en- 
joyed her murders.” If a similar sickness should 
abate the public appetite for ‘‘ murders,” many a tale 
of guilt and crime, which now boasts its readers by 
thousands, would drop instantly into that bottomless 
pit of oblivion, into which the gibing imps of its 
own monstrous creation will pitch it at last. 
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It would doubtless be extravagant to assert, that if | 


tendencies now in operation be allowed to proceed 
unchecked, the time may come when, for the people, 
there will be no poetry but a poetry of panaceas, no 
romance but a romance of rascality, no literature but 
a literature of impudence. Still, it cannot be denied, 
that the evil exists, and is increasing. Where, then, 
is the cause, and what the remedy? The cause is 
not to be found in the present age, although the remedy 
may. The lesson which literary history teaches, is, 
that the interests of authors have not been indissolubly 
connected with virtue and truth. The same blunder- 
ing stupidity which has blinded society to the influence 
of literature, is as apparent now as heretofore. The 
good men in all communities have seen the most 
tremendous power which man can exercise employed 
in the service of crime and falsehood, without seem- 
ing to appreciate the policy of giving it the opposite 
direction. Few men of letters will starve as heroes 
while they can live as panders. It should be also 
remembered that the author, like the merchant, rather 
supplies than originates a demand. If the author sup- 
plies mental poison, and the merchant physical poison, 
it is because the people want poison. 

When we consider the priceless benefits of a good 
literature, a literature having its foundation deep in 
all that is best and noblest in the national character, 
and the deadly curse of a bad one, having its basis in 
all that is corrupt and selfish, it seems singular that 
there should be so much indifference displayed on the 
subject, by men misnamed practical. All the great in- 
terests of a people are affected by the character of its 
literature. Besides, it is only through this source 
thata nation becomes immortal. Every impulse of 
patriotism should prompt its protection. But even if 
a man has no motive of action but selfish interest, it 
is still for his advantage that literature be pure. He 
may, if he please, ridicule poetry as mere rhyme- 
jingling, romance as moonshine, and stigmatize authors 
as fools and dreamers; but if he has children to be 
corrupted, property and reputation to lose, a country 
to be disgraced, is it not better that these fools and 
dreamers should add new beauty to virtue and truth, 


rather than new attractions to falsehood and pro- | 
fligacy ? When the fire of bad passions lights on his | 


own dwelling, and desolates his own hearth-stones— 





when the most cherished secrets of his own breast 
are paraded in the public markets, to afford “ mirth 
for the million”—he may think that such fools and 
dreamers are not impotent for evil, if impotent for 
good. ‘Literature will take care of itself,” was 
one of William Pitt’s grandiloquent commonplaces. 
** Yes,” echoed Mr. Southey, ‘literature will take 
care of itself, and it will take care of you too, if you 
do n’t look to it.” 

Indeed, no honest man, who has any stake in the 
community, can escape the consequences of a litera- 
ture debased by bad passions. It is his duty to do all 
in his power to supplant it with a better. But what- 
may be done, or however low be the standard of pub- 


| lic taste, there is but one course for the true man of 


letters. No hope of wealth, no fear of poverty, 


should ever induce him to prostitute his talents in the 


service of folly and crime Let him dig, starve, die— 


any thing but that! God never gave him talents to 
add new shame and misery to a world already suffi- 


ciently corrupt. He cannot escape the responsibility 
_of his writings. He is acting in the very eye of 


history. A merchant may obtain riches by success- 
ful knavery, but he and his wealth are soon forgotten. 
Posterity knows litle of him. But not so can the dis- 
honest author escape. His name is to be held in re- 
membrance. The greater his talents the greater his 
crime, the more lasting his disgrace. After this busy 
scene of the present has passed away as a dream, and 
he has descended to the grave—then comes his earthly 
retribution. A merciless posterity is to sit in judg- 
ment on his writings. His name is to be a syflionym 


of fraud—he is to enjoy an immortality of infamy! 


Let the man of letters, therefore, be true to his high 
vocation. Let no gilded baseness ever tempt him to 
dishonor his calling. Let him rather die a martyr to 
principle, than live a renegade from truth. Though 
poverty and misfortune dog his steps, though the cold 
world hiss out its scorn, let him keep the gleaming 
ideal of his soul steadily in his eye. Though knaves 
may gibe, he may be sure that Heaven approves 
Let him fear no evil but dishonor, and 


‘* Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In his heart the dew of youth, ‘ 
On his lips the smile of truth,” 





SONG. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEILN. 





* "LT were better vainly even thus to love _ 
Than not to. know she was beloved again.” 


I know not what fate hath in store, 
What grief it may distill, 

1 only know that more and more 
Thou wilt but love me still— 

And knowing this I well may bide 
The worst that fate may dare ; 

I shall but nestle to thy side, 
Assured of comfort there. 


The tears are gushing to my eyes 
At tenderness of thine, 
I listen to thy dear replies, 
Mine, wholly art thou mine: 
And ’tis a joy amid our grief 
To feel love hath the power 
To whisper something of relief 
In e’en the darkest hour, 








BLANCHE NEVILLE. 


A STORY OF QUEEN MARY’S COURT. 


(Concluded from page 60.) 





BY MRS, ANN S, STEPHENS. 





Two weeks had passed since the occurrences just 
described, occurrences that had raised an excitement 
in Scotland which was destined to have a powerful 
effect upon the popularity of the queen. The mem- 
bers of the reformed church, headed by John Knox, 
were ever on the alert to find means of rendering the 
lovely and sometimes imprudent lady odious with the 
people. The countenance which she gave to accom- 
plishments and talent, the preference which a pro- 
longed residence abroad gave her for foreigners and 
their habits, was a source of complaint not only with 
those opposed to her in religion, but with many among 
the members of her own church. Chatelard was not 
only a foreigner, but possessed of that brilliant genius 
for which Mary was known to feel the most enthu- 
siastic reverence. His commanding and masculine 
beauty, the taste displayed in his dress, the haughti- 
ness of his carriage, and the open favor which Mary 
had manifested toward him, all combined to render 
the unhappy prisoner an object peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Scottish people. The audacious boldness with 
which he had forced himself into the chamber of the 
queen was soon a matter of gossip throughout the 
kingdom. John Knox preached a sermon upon it in 
his pulpit, filled with bitter invectives against all 
foreigners, and with cruel insinuations against the 
queen herself; others of the reformed clergy followed 
his example, and before Chatelard’s trial came on 
there might have been found hosts of men in Edin- 
burgh, bold enough to implicate their sovereign almost 
as deeply as the chevalier. 

The trial granted to Chatelard would have been 
hurried on with indecent thirst for his blood, but that 
Murray was not yet sufficiently independent of his 
royal sister, to act in that rude defiance of her wishes, 
which made him a traitor in after years. Some show 
of deliberation and justice was therefore necessary to 





secure her cooperation in the fatal resolution which , 
was formed against the unhappy man the moment his | eyes were lifted to his! the softness was all quenched 


enemies had fastened their hold upon him. 

One day had already been devoted to the trial of 
ihe prisoner, and the fate which threatened him seemed 
certain as if the judges had already pronounced sen- 
tence. Chatelard had already made up his mind to 
the result. He was a brave man, and the peril which 
surrounded him only served to bring out the dignity 
and pride of his manhood in all its strength. But 
though he seemed more like a spectator of the trial 


| 





than its object and victim, there was one present that 
no person could have mistaken for a careless observer. 
This man was Hugo. During the entire day he had 
occupied the nearest possible station to his master. 
With his keen eyes he had watched every new pro- 
ceeding of the court, and there were times when he 
seemed ready to spring forward and tear the judges 
from the bench, so keen and terrible was the excite- 
ment betrayed in his pale and heavy features. When 
the proceedings of the day closed, Hugo placed him- 
self close by the door through which the prisoner was 
to be conducted. He started forward as the chevalier 
went through, seized his master’s hand, in spite of the 
guards, and pressed it to his lips. 

“Hugo, my poor Hugo!’ muttered the prisoner, 
grasping the great trembling hand that had seized his, 
and, for the first time that day, Chatelard’s eye grew 
dim. 

Hugo lifted his head, drops of perspiration stood 
thick on his massive forehead, and his heavy mouth 
trembled. He gazed after his master till the door 
closed between them, and then went away, forcing 
a passage through the crowd, but without, lifting his 
eyes from the ground. He made his way toward a 
remote portion of the palace-grounds, opened a gate, 
which seemed to have been purposely left unlocked, 
and went in. It was dusk, the night was heavy with 
clouds, and a thin, misty rain fell through the gloom 
and fog which hung over the gardens, still a female 
figure, thinly clad and with her golden tresses all ex- 
posed to the rain, stood beneath a tree, waiting in 
dreadful suspense for the appearance of this strange 
man. 

As Hngo’s form broke through this fog, the figure, 
that had remained motionless till then, sprang forward, 
and the pallid face of poor Blanche Neville was lifted 
to his. Oh how thin, and how full of anguish were 
those sweet features! with what keen anxiety those 


in those biue orbs. They had grown larger with grief, 
dark, shadowy circles swept under them, and their 
expression made one’s heart ache with intense sym- 
pathy. 

“There is no hope—I see it all!” she said, after 
one long, keen gaze at Hugo. ‘“‘ There is no hope.” 

* Not from the judges—not from the court,” said 
Hugo bitterly, ‘there they sit, crouching together like 
tigers, eager for the feast of bloodto begin. They 
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have not spoken his doom, but I have read it in their 
eyes every moment of this weary day. To-morrow 
he will be condemned. The next day—the next—”’ 

Hugo paused, and his rude frame shook. 

‘Ts there nothing can be done—nothing? If I 
were to die in his place? think, good Hugo, is there 
no way ?” 

““ Nothing can save him with these men—they are 
athirst for his blood. Oh! if we had any proof—any 
reason to give, which might excuse his Dene in 
that part of the palace!” , 

‘But the queen—she is so good—she will pardon 
him. I will go on my knees to her—she could never 
refuse any thing to her poor Blanche—her little 
orphan Blanche, as she calls me at times.” 

** No, poor maiden, do not deceive thyself nor me,” 
replied Hugo, ‘‘ Mary will never have the courage to 
save him—her own honor is at stake. Had it been 
any one else—had he but intruded there in search of 
any of her ladies, she might be won to mercy—but 
now—” 

**Stay—stay! let me think!” cried Blanche. ‘‘ Had 
it been one of her ladies, you say ; what if one of her 
ladies confessed that he came by her appointment !” 

** What is this! what wild thought is this! think, 


maiden, no lady could admit this without loss of 


honor—” 

*T know—I know!” 

** Of life perchance !” 

** Of life, yes, Honor and Life! Did you not know, 
Hugo, that Blanche Neville loves this man ?” 

Hugo grasped her little pale hand in both his, and 
his heavy frame trembled from head to foot. 

** Well, maiden, speak, speak.” 

‘They will point at poor Blanche Neville in the 
street—they will smile and whisper, ‘ Yonder goes 
the queen’s favorite lady—she who lured the hand- 
some foreigner to her room, and thus endangered the 
honor of her royal mistress.’ Well, Hugo, vrell, I 
shall have saved him! Those same fingers will not 
jeer at him on the seaffold. Do you understand, 
ldugo, I shall have saved him?” 

‘“‘ Holy saints, she seems inspired! How beautiful 
she is!” cried Hugo. Then he added, with sudden 
despondency, ‘‘ Poor, sweet lady, know you not that 
my master loves only your proud, cruel queen? 
Know you not it was her he sought?” 

‘“‘T know all. Well, shall I see him perish because 
he loves me not? What will life—what will honor 
be to Blanche Neville after that? And then—and 
then if I save him, good Hugo, if I purchase with mine 
honor the existence which she renders up to save 
hers, must he not love me then? Think you he could 
find in his heart to look coldly on the poor girl who 
had purchased his life with that which was dearer to 
ner than life—who had bought him from the scaffold 
by taking on a burden of shame that is not hers? 
Think you he will not love me then, Hugo?” 

Hugo looked upon that sweet face, so pale, so 
touched with suffering, and yet kindled up, inspired 
as it were, with a frenzied wish to sacrifice herself to 
the being of her love. He gazed upon her face, upon 
those large eyes sparkling like fire through the dense 





—_ 


twilight that shrouded them. The thoughts to which 
a deep knowledge of human nature gave birth—for 
Hugo was not a common servant—sprang to his lips. 
He was about to say that female devotion, lofty and 
self-sacrificing as hers, might fail to win love from a 
soul overwhelmed by its own wayward passions, but 
his heart failed him. He could not crush the little bud 
of hope which had so suddenly started up from the 
ruins of her heart. He only shook his head very 
sadly and grasped her hands a little tighter. 

Blanche Neville was too full of the wild hope that 
inspired her to heed this discouraging motion. 

** You are right—you are right!” she said, “I will 
not go to the queen, he must owe his life to poor 
Blanche alone.” 

A few more hasty words passed between the two, 
and then Blanche hurried away toward the palace, 
leaving Hugo to pondet anxiously over the chances 
of hope which her wild determination opened to his 
master. The devotion of this sweet girl gave him no 
surprise. His own attachgnent to the prisoner was 
strong, almost, as the love of woman, and he marveled 
more at Mary’s firmness in not interposing to save 
that beloved object, than at the self-sacrificing love of 
her attendant. He gazed after Blanche till the outline 
of her slight figure disappeared in the fog, and then 
slowly left the grounds. It was a strange companion- 
ship, that which had sprung up between the Italian 
servant and Blanche Neville, but an absorbing in- 
terest in one object had brought them together, while 
anxiety and grief rendered each forgetful of those dis- 
tinctions Which, in seasons of pride and happiness, 
seem so important. 

Again Chatelard was brought forth to trial. The 
room was filled with spectators, and every one seemed 
eager to hear the verdict of guilty which would be 
rendered, for he made no defence, and the evidence 
against him was overpowering. At length it was de- 
manded of the prisoner if he had nothing to render in 
defence of his conduct. Before he could arise to re- 


ply, there arose a slight disturbance in one corner of 


the room. A stout, strange-looking man, who had 
been remarked during the whole trial for the interest 
which he seemed to take in the proceedings, was 
forcing a passage through the crowd for a young girl 
who clung to his arm. She was very pale, and her 
eyes were fastened on the floor, but there was some- 
thing in her demeanor which bespoke the stern and 
unnatural firmness that had taken possession of her 
spirit. Hugo led her up before the judges and left her 
standing there alone. 

The prisoner gave a start as his eyes fell upon her 
face, and a whisper of surprise and expectation ran 
through the court, for several among the crowd re- 
cognized in that pale, composed face, changed as it 
was, the features of Blanche Neville, maid of honor 


| to the queen. 


The young girl lifted her face; it grew a shade 
paler, and, for one instant, her eyes sunk, over- 
powered by the look of curiosity and surprise that 
met her on every hand. She lifted them again, and 
now they were full of sublime courage—the courage 
of a pure-hearted woman about to sacrifice all that 
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was dear to her on earth. She turned her look upon 
the Earl of Murray, who sat near the judges, and her 
lips parted. 

“My lord,” she said, ‘I beseech you hear me. 
The Chevalier Chatelard is not guilty—not so guilty 
as you think. He had no thonght of entering the 
apartment of my royal mistress the queen. He 
entered it by mistake. 1am the criminal. I am the 
worst culprit. Let me suffer, but release, I implore 
you, this innocent gentleman, who is but the victim 
of my own folly. She paused and seemed almost 
fainting, but gathered strength, and, while her neck 
and brow grew crimson with shame at her own 
words, went on. 

‘“‘ My room is next that of her majesty; it opens to 
the private staircase. I had met the Chevalier Chate- 
lard at the revel that evening, and it was settled be- 
tween us that he should seek my room when the royal 
household should have retired for the night. The 
queen sat up later than usual. I had left my room for 
an instant, and he, not knowing how near the royal 
apartment. was, and unacquainted with that part of the 
palace, entered the chamber of my royal mistress, 
mistaking it for mine!” 

The latter part of this narrative fell from the lips of 
Blanche Neville as if torture had wrung them away. 
The crimson melted from her neck and brow, leaving 
them white as marble—her strength seemed failing 
her, and she was sinking under an agony of terror and 
shame to the ground when an exclamation from the 
prisoner aroused her. 

For the first time during his trial he seemed fear- 
fully agitated. He started up, attempted to speak, 
and then sat down again with both hands to his face. 
The judges looked at each other in amazement. A 
frown gathered on Murray’s brow, and considerable 
confusion reigned throughout the court. 

“Tt is a device got up by Mary Stuart to screen her 
lover; she has learned these things in France,” mut- 
tered a clergyman of the reformed church to one who 
stood by his side, in a voice that might have reached 
the judges. 

“A trick to save the foreign Papist!” muttered 
another, while Lord Murray and the judges consulted 
briefly together in whispers. 

By this time Chatelard had recovered from the 
astonishment which had overwhelmed him. He arose 
to his feet, still much agitated, and addressed the 
judges. 

‘‘ My lords,” he said, ‘‘ the head threatened by these 
deliberations were scarcely worth the wearing, were 
it purchased at the expense of this pure and most 
generous lady. I cannot fathom the motives which 
have induced her thus to cast her woman’s fame be- 
tween my poor life and the scaffold. That she has 
motives such as an angel in heaven might acknowledge 
no one who looks upon her can doubt. But the story 
which she has told against her own spotless name is 
hot true. The saints in Paradise are not more free 
from reproach, have not been more sacredly respected 
by every word and act of mine, than this noble girl. 
Neither she nor her most royal and injured mistress had 
knowledge of, or gave the slightest encouragement to, 





my mad crime. I am guilty, deeply guilty, but not of 
an attempt to injure any human being. Let the venge- 
ance of the outraged law fall on me. But, in the name 
of all that is sacred in your own hearts, cast no re- 
proach on one whom I dare not mention, so lofty and 
sacred is her name, or on this innocent maiden !” 

As Chatelard ceased speaking, his eyes rested on 
the shrinking form of Blanche Neville. She had been 
gazing wildly in his face all the time. Her lips were 
slightly parted, and she held up both her clasped 
hands, imploring him by that mute gesture, when her 
lips refused their office. 

** He will not let me save him !” 

The voice of terrible anguish in which these words 
were uttered thrilled through every heart in the room ; 
but, all unmindful of the sympathy she had excited, 
poor Blanche tottered a step or two nearer to the place 
where Chatelard was standing, and sunk, with a faint 
sob, to the floor almost at his feet. 

“Lift her gently,” said Murray to the officer who 
came forward, and even his stern voice was agitated, 
‘* take her to the palace withall respect. Poor thing, 
her mind is evidently distraught.” 

They lifted poor Blanche Neville from the floor, 
and a hush like that of deep midnight fell upon the 
room as she was carried reverently through the 
crowd. 

The heavy, monotonous tramp of soldiers on duty 
had been heard in the streets of Edinburgh since day- 
light; now and then the shrill tone of a bagpipe 
broke the gloomy sound like a ery of pain; and in one 
of the public squares stood a scaffold, with an ocean 
of black cloth weltering over it to the ground, anda 
block, like those used in a butcher’s stall for the cleav- 
ing of beef, standing in the midst. As the hours rolled 
on, the soldiers that had been patrolling the streets 
filed slowly down the different thoroughfares, leading 
to the place of execution, and ranged themselves 
around the scaffold. These soldiers were followed 
by the populace, a wild, tumultuous crowd, which 
choked up the whole square, save that dark spot 
girded in by armed men. 

The hour of death was nigh at hand, and the crowd 
became tumultuous from an eager wish for the spec- 
tacle of blood. Murmurs of impatience ran from 
lip to lip, which were only increased by the sight of 
an executioner who came slowly down through a 
narrow lane, guarded by two lines of military, which 
had been kept open that the victim might have free 
approach to the place of death. 

This man wore a mask upon his face, but the chin 
and that portion of the neck which it left exposed 
were distorted, as if the wretch were striving to smile 
beneath his disguise. A broken and hoarse cheer 
greeted him as he mounted the scaffold. Taking up 
an axe that rested against the block, he felt the edge 
with his thumb and nodded approvingly, as if to 
satisfy the eager thousands that he was not only 
ready to minister to their craving thirst for the blood 
of a foreigner and a Papist, but felt a horrid pride in 
the task assigned him. 

This act was greeted by another shout, which 
seemed choked back into the throats that sent it forth 
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by the appearance of the prisoner. Not their rude 
voices alone, but the heart of each man was hushed 
in his bosom as the unhappy chevalier passed through 
their midst to meet his death, He was somewhat 
pale, but the lustre of his dark eyes remained un- 
quenched even by the paraphernalia of death that 
arose before him. He mounted the scaffold with a 
firm step, the soldiers closed in, and the rich uni- 
forms which they wore were blended together 
around the black pile like a massive and gorgeous 
scarf. 

Priests followed the victim up to this horrible altar, 
and behind them, with his face bowed down and his 
arms hanging feebly by his side, crept a man of sin- 
gular and uncouth form, but whose eyes, as he lifted 
them for one instant, burned like living coals. Those 
on whom his glance fell shrunk back into the crowd, 
and even the executioner turned away as if awed by 
their terrible expression. It was observed that Chate- 
lard conversed with this man, while a solemn and 
earnest expression of countenance gave force to his 
words. His last act was to take a gold cross from 
his neck, kiss it, and then place the relic in the hands 
of this strange being. Those that were close around 
the scaffold saw Hugo fall upon his knees, press the 
cross to his lips, and breathe an oath of vengeance, 
which mingled horridly with the muffled sound of the 
executioner’s axe as it clove through the neck of the 


unfortunate Chatelard and was buried deep into the 
block. 

The clang of a bell, tolling forth the death knell of 
Chatelard, sounded heavily over the city. It carried 
thoughts of gloom over many an humble dwelling, 
and aroused some to pity who had been eager to 
hunt the victim to his fate. It swept over the palace 
of Holyrood, rolled its hoarse death cry through the 
winding passages, and crept with a solemn voice 
through the sumptuous chambers even to that where 
Mary Stuart was weeping over the helpless form of 
poor Blanche Neville. 

All that day the wretched maiden had been lying 
upon her couch, with her eyes shut and exhibiting no 
| signs of consciousness, save a slight start now and then 
as some unusual sound gave warning of the gloomy 
| preparations going on without the palace walls. 

As the hour of execution drew nigh her breathing 

_became more and more feeble. Once the broad lids 
that fell over her eyes quivered faintly, as if tears 
| were swelling under them, but not a single drop crept 
| through the heavily knitted lashes, and she gave no 
| other signs of suffering. 
At last that bell toll whispered hoarsely through the 
| palace. Blanche started up, opened her eyes wide, 
/ and fell back to the pillow again. A faint sigh, a 
fainter shudder, and the tale of Blanche Neville 
| is told. 








THE FORSAKEN. 





BY MISS EMMA WOOD. 





Go roam through every clime on earth, 
And dream thy falsehood sets thee free ; 
In joy or grief, in care or mirth, 
I still will haunt thy memory. Mrs. Norton. 


Canst thou forget me when bright eyes are on thee, 
And music breathes in many a gushing tone? 

Ah no! methinks some gentle spell hath won thee: 
Yet in that voice thou seem’st to hear mine own. 


Go onward in the flowery path of pleasure, 

Where song and gladness are poured forth for thee; 
Yet in thy memory, as its deepest treasure, 

There still will dwell forbidden thoughts of me. 


Forget me! no, thou canst not; there’s a sorrow 
That, cloud-like, e’er will hover o’er thy heart; 

Though hope may point thee to a joyous morrow 
The darkened shade will never more depart. 


And in sweet spring-time when the snowy blossoms, 
Or brighter flowers, are on the forest trees; 

When joy sits lightly in thy tranquil bosom, 
The breeze, soft whispering, e’en will speak of me. 


For in days past how often have we wandered 
Through the lone forest by the sparkling rill; 

Though silent now the themes on which we pondered, 
Those lovely scenes will whisper of them still. 


| Then freely gushed the purest founts of feeling, 

| Our hearts unchecked their fullest thoughts confessed ; 
| Responding ever to the fond revealing, 

| Purest affections woke in either breast. 


And when at evening by the murmuring river, 
Beneath the broad and star bespangled sky, 

Thou wanderest now, wilt thou not think thee ever 
When scenes like this before have met thine eye ? 


Another now may share thy joy or gladness, 
Another’s smile may win thy thoughts from pain, 

Another’s voice may break the spell of sadness, 
Yet it will seem a tone of mine again. 


When to another thou art fondly breathing 

Vows which in other years were breathed as sweet tome, 
When smiles around her lips are gently wreathing, 

My lips will seem again to smile on thee. 


And when thou art before the holy altar, 
Clasping her hand who is to be thy bride, 

A rushing thought shall cause thy voice to falter, 

| For thou wilt dream that I am by thy side. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue race of the red man has almost disappeared 
from our land. It is but as yesterday and they were 
sovereigns of this great continent—their feet alone 
trod the unbroken forests—with the wild deer and the 
wolf they held the tenure of those mighty groves— 
their canoes floated uncontested over our virgin 
waters—the smoke of their wigwams ascended from 
valley and plain. But the white man came. Through 
those majestic forests, for the first time, echoed the 
death-welded axe, and the noble trees groaned ‘‘ wo! 
wo!” as they sank forever, to give place on the broad 
bosom of earth to the cities of the pale-face! Wind- 
ing along in silvery brightness the gentle rivers but 
reflected their own umbrageous banks, where, to 
slake his thirst at the crystal fount, in joyous freedom 
through the crackling underbrush the deer came 
bounding ; and their calm surface circled alone to the 
light paddle of ‘the Indian, the flower-laden breezes, 
or the soft rain from heaven. To-day where is the 
red man? With the grip of power further, still fur- 
ther is he hurled, away, away to Death—to-morrow 
to Oblivton—save in the annals of what has been ! 

In looking back upon the tragic scenes which mark 
our conquest o’er the aboriginal owners of our land, 
we are wont to regard the Indian as void of pity as 
are the savage beasts of the wilderness—as demons 
who delighted but in the stake and torture, the toma- 
hawk and sealping-knife; yet when we cast aside the 
veil of early prejudice, we blush to find they but fol- 
lowed the lessons learned from us! With unsus- 
picious kindness they welcomed the white man—they 
gave him land—they ranged their beautiful hunting- 
grounds to bring him food, and taught him where the 
salmon and the trout most abounded; and, for awhile, 
atl was peace. Here stood the rude cabin: of the 
settler, and there, in friendly approximation, the wig- 
wam of the savage. Together they roamed the 
woods, and side by side as brothers cultivated their 
fields. True, when the calumet of peace was broken, 
and the war whoop rang shrill through the forests, 
they fought like demons—but they fought for their 
oun, for the land of their fathers—and when, foot by 
foot, inch by inch, they saw their fair inheritance re- 
ceding from them—when onward, still onward, came 
the overwhelming avalanche of insatiate white men, 
what wonder that to the untutored savage revenge 
was sweet! 

But the stigma of cruelty rests not alone on them. 
History tells many a bloody deed of reckless cruelty, 
where not alone the Indian was perpetrator! Many 
instances might be cited in proof of this assertion, 
already well known probably to the reader, and 





Truth need borrow no aid from Fiction to render 
them thrilling or effective. 

In the year 1760 South Carolina became involved 
in a furious and bloody war with the Cherokee nation, 
with whom until that period she had been upon terms 
of amity. This powerful tribe had also united with 
the English against the French, and it was almost 
immediately after the surrender of Fort Du Quesne 
to the victorious arms of the former, that the war 
whoop suddenly aroused the English from the calm 
enjoyments of a peace so lately won, to encounter all 
the horrors of savage warfare. The cause which had 
led to this direful event was slight, until nursed by 
cupidity and revenge into full grown bloody war. 

*It appears that a party of Indians returning through 
the borders of Virginia, and many of them having 
lost their horses, they made it no matter of conscience 
to appropriate to themselves such as they found run- 
ning wild in the woods; a practice which was by 
no means uncommon at that day by both settlers 
and natives. However, the Virginians were much 
offended at this uncommissioned seizure of their pro- 
perty, and, without seeking other means of redress, 
they immediately started off in pursuit, and having 
overtaken the Indians, fell upon and ruthlessly mur- 
dered fourteen of their number, and took several 
others prisoners. Such treatment as this from allies, 
whose frontiers they had aided to transfo.m from 
fields of carnage to smiling peace, as might be ex- 
pected, aroused all the animosity of the Indians— 
those especially whose relatives had been slain in the 
late war with the French were implacable, breathing 
nothing but revenge against such perfidious friends. 
Like blood-hounds, therefore, they came rushing 
down upon the families of whites residing on the 
frontiers, gorging to excess their thirst for vengeance, 
indiscriminate of sex or age! 

The governor of Carolina, receiving intelligence of 
this sudden outbreak of the Cherokees, made imme- 
diate preparations to march against them. Inde- 
pendent companies were ordered to join him at 
Charleston, while the militia of the country had di- 
rections to rendezvous at Congarees, where the gov- 
ernor with his forces was to join them, and set forth 
immediately to the relief of the frontier settlements. 

The great chiefs of the Cherokees were, however, 
much averse to a war, and no sooner did the “ note of 
preparation” reach their ears than thirty-two of their 
chiefs and warriors set forth for Charleston, to settle 
all differences and if possible prevent a war. 

It was a bright October morning, and although the 
sun had not yet burst through the rosy clouds which, 


* See History of South Carolina. 
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golden-tinted, harbingered his coming, even at that 
early hour an unwonted bustle pervaded the streets of 
the southern city. Troops were already defiling—the 
cheerful din of fife and drum came borne upon.the 
morning—officers, in gay uniforms, on high-mettled 
steeds rode hither and thither, as if upon some sudden 
call of duty—citizens were grouped in earnest con- 
versation—even the lounging sailor and indolent 
negro appeared to share alike in the general excite- 
ment. 

This was the day upon which the governor had 
purposed to march with his army to join the forces at 
Congarees, but on the preceding evening the brave 
Cherokee chief Ocounostota, with more than thirty 
warriors of his nation, had arrived in the city, and 
were to have audience of his excellency that morning. 
It was generally understood that they came to con- 
ciliate the friendship of the governor, and now the 
manner in which these overtures of peace would 
probably be received was a matter of speculation 
with the populace. While the more respectable 
citizens deprecated war, and were rejoicing in the 
probability of the governor’s receiving the Indians in 
the same friendly spirit with which they came, the 
lower rabble, as is always the case, were bullying 
bravely, crying for war and destruction upon the 
savages. 

‘** Och the thaves—the scalping red skins! is it pace 
they want? faith an’ it’s a delet can give them pace— 
and by the blessed St. Patrick it’s Thady O’Rouke 
will be after pouring into thim that same—the 
nagres !” 

‘** No peace—no peace !” shouted another—“ we ’II 
have blood for blood—and for every scalp they ’ve 
taken ten lives shall pay !” 

** Ay—blood for blood!” cries a third, ‘‘ raise the 
hatchet and scatter the red skins from the land!” 

Many an anxious wife and mother, too, whose hus- 
bands or sons were enlisted for the war, had part in 
the general excitement, hoping, yet fearing, the re- 
sults of the conference. 

The clocks pealed forth nine, and soon after, con- 
ducted by a party of military, the Cherokee warriors 
passed on to the council-chamber. A murmur ran 
through the crowd as they approached—the women 
hurriedly drew their children within doors—the rabble 
fell back, awed into silence by the stern, grim coun- 
tenances of the Indians, while a few persons alone 
greeted them with signs of welcome as they passed. 

In the meanwhile the governor with all the leading 
men of his council had assembled to receive this 
noble deputation from the Cherokees, and, with the 
exception of Governor Littleton himself, and two or 
three of his cabinet, all were in favor of an amicable 
adjustment of grievances. The former, on the con- 
trary, was loud in his expressions of resentment for 
the late incursions of the Indians, forgetting that the 
first blood had been drawn by his own countrymen. 
His greeting, therefore, of the warriors as they strode 
into the assembly was far from being distinguished 
either for suavity or policy. 

Addressing himself to Ocounostota, in a stern voice 
he demanded— 








‘‘ Why comes the Cherokee brave into the council 
lodge of the English? Comes he to tell of the scalps 
which his young men have torn from the women and 
children of the pale-face ?” 

Ocounostota drew himself up to the full height of 
his majestic person as he replied— 

*‘Qcounostota has no ears for the words of his 
English brother. A cloud is before the eyes of the 
pale chiei—he sees not the brave warriors who fol- 
lowed on the war-path to the Great Lakes—he sees 
not the chief Ocounostota !”’ 

“The eyes of the pale chief are open,” answered 
the governor, “‘ he sees the warriors—he sees Ocou- 
nostota—but they come with forked tongues !” 

**Qcounostota bears no forked tongue!” was the 
reply. ‘‘ His heart is good—his words speak truth— 
he comes to say let there be peace between the chil- 
dren of the Great Father !” 

*< 'W hen the nightingale sings her notes are sweet— 
so are the words of Ocounostota—but the mocking- 
bird steals the song of the nightingale. Go—Ocou- 
nostota speaks two tongues !” 

At this insulting speech fury flashed from the eyes 
of the Cherokees—their chests heaved—their nostrils 
dilated, and, grasping their knives, they looked 
proudly around as if about to rush at once upon the 
uncourteous assembly. Fortunately the lieutenant- 
governor, who was present, and who understood well 
the nature of the Indians, and who from the first had 
endeavored to soften the manners and speech of the 
governor, so well calculated to inflame their jealous 
passions, now addressed them, and in a well adapted 
speech, wherein words of flattery for their wisdom, 
and thanks for the aid the English had received from 
them in the late war, were judiciously disposed, soon 
succeeded in calming their anger. Less successful 
were his efforts to induce Governor Littleton to listen 
to the friendly overtures of the Indians. The former 
was determined upon war. Once more addressing 
Ocounostota he said— 

“The English cannot hear the words of peace! 
Let then the great chiefs go home—let them sing their 
death-song—for the pale-face will hunt the Cherokee 
with dogs! The great English Father is angry—he 
will send a mighty army .to destroy them—to burn 
their wigwams, and take captive their women and 
children !” 

At the same time, well knowing the importance of 
retaining the persons of the chieftains at such a period, 
the governor basely determined to keep them as prv- 
soners! Putting on now a more friendly guise, that 
his treacherous intentions might not be suspected, he 
added— 

‘But the warriors of the pale-faces are already in 
the woods and in the valleys—they look for the trail 
of the Cherokee. Ocounostota shall march on the 
war-path with his English brother until he reach his 
own country, that the rifle of the white man may not 
find the heart of the chief.” 

Although burning with resentment, the Indians saw 
themselves forced as it were to accede to the friendly 
“talk” of the governor. Attended by a party of sol- 
diers, they were re-conducted back to the quarters 
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assigned them, and a guard placed around the building 
to prevent their escape. 

Such was the reception of these friendly chieftains, 
who had traveled nearly three hundred miles to re- 
present their grievances and make conditions of 
peace. Thus were they insulted—denied even a 
hearing—and their persons put under duress! The 
next day saw the army under march for the Congarees, 
with the thirty-two prisoners. (all but in xame) strictly 
guarded bringing up the rear, where, in due time, 
they arrived, about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Charleston. From thence they were compelled to 
continue with the army on to Fort Prince George, 
where, to complete the indignities already heaped 
upon them, the chiefs were all confined in a small 
building scarcely large enough to accommodate half a 
dozen. There, shut out from the light of day—for- 
bidden to see their friends, (for they were now upon 
the confines of their own territories,) and treated with 
every rudeness, while a body of soldiers constantly 
surrounded them, these noble men remained in dis- 
graceful bondage! 





CHAPTER II. 


The treacherous treatment which their chiefs had 
received at the hands of the English goaded on the 
already highly excited natives to madness. ‘ Blood! 
Blood!’ was their cry; and fearfully did they make 
ready their sanguinary banquet! Other tribes, per- 
haps too weak to contest their own rights, gladly 
availed themselves of this opportunity to gratify their 
deep-rooted enmity to the whites, united with them. 
From every village shrilly arose the battle-song, pro- 
claiming death and vengeance—in ali its mystic hor- 
rors the war-dance nourished their maddened zeal, 
and fitted them for the approaching contest; and, in 
more than one instance, some hapless prisoner, re- 
prieved from death even under the very stroke of the 
tomahawk, only to die, poor wretch, with tenfold 
horrors, was cruelly tortured and slain to the Manitou 
god of war. 

Of those who most deeply lamented the impolitic 
measures which Governor Littleton had enforced to- 
ward the Cherokees was Horatio Denison, who, for 
many years, had lived not only in the immediate 
neighborhood, but upon the most friendly terms with 
that powerful tribe. He was well aware that as an 
atonement for the present indignities heaped upon 
ihem in the persons of their chiefs and warriors, the 
fair soil of Carolina must be drenched in the best blood 
of his countrymen ere their vengeance could be ap- 
peased. He feared not for his own safety or for that 
of his litte household, bound as the Indians were to 
him by many acts of kindness, and although he was 
urged and entreated to quit his present residence, and 
seek either some more distant location or the pro- 
tection of the fort, he still resolutely maintained. his 
determination to abide the issue where he was, Mr. 
Denison had atone time held an office of high trust 
in the colony, but this he had long since relinquished. 
The sudden death of a young and lovely wife, after a 
lew brief years of happiness, and under circumstances 
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of peculiar affliction to a husband and father, had 
made to him a weary pilgrimage of life, erst so bright 
and joyous; for she whose presence had shed light 
and music over his path was now forever gone from 
him—no longer then could Pleasure tempt, or Ambi- 
tion allure; and from that moment shunning all 
society, he retired with his infant daughter and a few 
attached domestics far from the busy haunts of men. 
He sought the wilderness, and found therein the soli- 
tude and repose he wanted. 

At no great distance from Fort Prince George, and 
near the borders of the Savannah river, he purchased 
a tract of land from the Indians, and there for many 
years had Mr. Denison resided, occupying himself 
chiefly with the education of his child, and so far 
sharing in the labors of his farm, as to render the:re- 
laxation of study both healthful and pleasing. He 
had ever cultivated the good will of the natives, by 
whom he was reverenced and loved—at different 
times he had been of much service to the tribes, and 
upon one occasion was so fortunate as to save the 
life of a great Cherokee brave, Talahate. 

An Indian, however he may resent an injury, never 
forgets a kindness, and scarcely a week passed that 
did not bring to “‘ the lodge of the Open-Heart”? some 
tokens of gratitude. Sometimes these offerings con- 
sisted of game—of birds of rare plumage—shells— 
moccasons, or various little ingenious articles for the 
‘* Bud of the Wilderness,” as in their figurative lan- 
guage they named the little Rosalie. 

Such, then, being the friendly relationship existing 
with the Indians, it is not strange that the threatened 
warfare failed of creating any uneasiness in the mind 
of Mr. Denison. With perfect confidence, therefore, 
he bade adieu to his darling child, and rode over to 
the fort, afew mornings subsequent to the arrival of 
the army with the chieftain prisoners. A rumor was 
prevalent already that Governor Littleton repented 
the rash steps he had taken, and that, finding much in- 
subordination in an army thus hastily called together, 
he meditated returning to Charleston, leaving behind 
him his prisoners, with a sufficient garrison to protect 
the fort from any attempted sally of the natives. 

It was to remonstrate with him upon the injustice 
of still detaining the Cherokee warriors that Mr. 
Denison now sought the interview with his excel- 
lency. But his labor and eloquence were alike futile 
—his advice received with cool contempt. Indeed, 
the governor had now gone too far to recede—and he 
now made, or pretended to make, it a matter of con- 
science in refusing to break the bonds of the Cherokee 
braves, until a certain number of powerful Indians, 
who were known to have led the late onslaughis upon 
the frontiers, were yielded up to justice ! 

It was the morning of the second day that, disap- 
pointed in the laudable design which had brought him 
there, Mr. Denison prepared to return home. The 
period was one of extreme danger, and, as may be 
imagined, very hazardous for any one to travel 
through forests where each tree or rock might con- 
ceal a lurking foe, yet not only alene but unarmed 
Mr. Denison pursued his route, probably within reach 
of a hundred rifles, 
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For some distance the road lay near the brink of 
the river, which, calm and peaceful, glided on its 
course—far as the eye could trace its windings, its 
surface was unbroken, save by the silver dip of the 
plover’s wing—the batteau of the white settler and 
the light canoe of the native were alike moored. The 
air was pure, and balmy with the odors of the jessa- 
mine and magnolia, which here grew in wild luxv- 
riance, and:as he gazed around upon a scence so 
charming, the traveler sorrowed to think how soon 
the dread war cry of the justly incensed Cherokees 
might echo through that peaceful vale! The sun was 
already high in the heavens as he entered a thick 
wood, through which for several miles the road 
wound ere it emerged again into the open plain. 
Under the soothing influence of the scene, Mr. Deni- 
son soon forgot the mission whose futility had caused 
him so much regret. Insensibly his mind wandered 
back to other scenes—to visions of early-day happi- 
ness, when love and hope lent their enchanting color- 
ings to his picture of life. Yet, even as he gazed 
through memory’s magic mirror, the bright scene 
dimmed and paled under the sorrows which it also 
unsparingly gave back, until, as the fair young face 
of his child, his darling Rosalie, whose life the young 
mother had purchased by the sacrifice of her own, 
shone like an angel’s before him, then sorrow 
softened, and the holy light of parental love once 
more irradiated the dim coloring! 

Arriving at a pleasant spot where the thick inter- 
lacing foliage of the trees completely shut out the 
rays of the sun, and tempted, too, by the clear spark- 
ling waters of a brook, Mr. Denison alighted. Leav- 
ing his horse to crop the fragrant herbage, he first took 
a long draught from the cooling spring, and then threw 
himself upon the bank, his thoughts still upon his 
child. The branches of the noble trees above him 
waved in the light breeze with strange harmony, as 
though angels concealed therein gently swept their 
harp-strings—the birds twittered sofily, as if they too 
felt the influence of the hour, while the brook ever 
murmuring, murmuring on so gently over its glisten- 
ing bed, insensibly charmed the mind of the traveler 
to repose. Still fainter grew the melody around him 
—vanished the image of Rosalie. But was it a phan- 
tom of his imagination, or was the tall, dark form 
which now bent over his grassy pillow clothed with 
vitality ! 

«Sleeps the ‘ Open-Heart,’” it seemed to whisper, 
‘“when the ‘ Fair-Haired’ calls upon her father?” 
Again it spake : ‘* The lodge of the white man is open, 
and the red warriors drink the blood of their foes. 
Awake, ‘ Open-Heart,’ awake !” 

Starting from his uneasy slumber, Mr. Denison 
looked hurriedly around him, as if he feared the 
strange vision real—but he was alone. He listened— 
no sound save those which had lulled him so quietly 
to repose met his ear, and he was about yielding a 
second time to their gentle influence, when suddenly 
the branches near him were pushed aside, and a tall, 
noble looking savage, decorated with all the panoply 
of war, stood before him. Mr. Denison sprung to his 
feet and confronted his unexpected visiter, in whom 








he gecognized the chief Talahate, yet ere he had time 
to speak, the Indian waving his hand said: 

“Go! the ‘Open-Heart’ must no longer sleep. 
Listen to Talahate—before the shadows fall over 
yonder tree-tops the fire-brand will hiss in the lodge 
of his white brother—the great chiefs have sworn it 
by their council-fires. But the heart of Talahate js 
good. He would bid the ‘ Open-Heart’ haste and bear 
away the ‘ Fair-Haired’ ere the knives of the red men 
are drawn! Go—Talahate has spoken !” 

With these words the Indian turned and imme- 
diately disappeared amid the intricacies of the forest. 

Fearing he scarce knew what, so sudden had been 
the terrible warning of Talahate, Mr. Denison hastily 
mounted his horse and hurried rapidly on. He had 
nearly reached the opening of the forest when his 
ears were assailed by the loud appalling war-whoop 
—while at the same moment a lurid glow shot athwart 
the heavens, followed by large volumes of smoke, 
now one dense mass of heavy vapor, and again curl- 
ing aloft in light fleecy folds. On sped the almost 
frantic father—he clears the woods—he strains his 
eyes :: the direction of his peaceful cottage—but his 
blood chills with horror as he gazes—his home is 
already burned to the ground, while around the stil! 
raging flames hideous forms are leaping and yelling 
like so many demons, rejoicing in the ruin their mad- 
dened fury has created! 

**Q God! my child, my child, my Rosalie!” cried 
the distracted father, and burying his spurs deep in the 
sides of the already jaded animal, he rode furiously 
forward. Another yell from the savages proclaimed 
his approach was already noticed, and more than 
twenty rushed on to intercept his passage. Dashing 
down the foremost savage, still Mr. Denison pushed 
on. But what availed his single arm—he was over- 
come—closely bound, and dragged along toward the 
flames, which were now greedily licking up the rich 
herbage of the lawn, and curling around the shrubbe- 
ries as if they too were in league with the evil spirits 
who had called them forth. 

** My child! my child! where is my child? Have 
you killed her, inhuman monsters?” exclaimed the 
agonized parent. 

At that instant a piercing scream reached his ear— 
he knew the voice of poor Rosalie! ‘Writhing in his 
bonds he cried : 

“Have you no pity? My child! let me go to my 
child!” 

“ The white chief makes music in the ears of the red 
man !”” was the taunting reply. 

Again the scream was repeated, and at the same 
moment a hideous savage, begrimed with biood and 
smoke, his eyes glaring death and vengeance, ap- 
peared—one hand flourished aloft the glittering toma- 
hawk—the other, dragged along the form of the 
helpless Rosalie ! 

‘‘ Father—father !” she shrieked, as she beheld him, 
“save me! save me!” Then sinking on her knees 
before the stern warrior she lifted her piteous hands, 
exclaiming : 

‘*O spare me—spare me—let me go to my father !” 

But clasping the rich golden tresses of the kneeling 
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maid, the Indian. with a demoniac laugh drew his 
knife—already it circled around her beauteous brow, 
when at the instant Talahate sprung suddenly before 
him! Dashing up the arm of the gloating captor, he 
raised the fainting girl from the earth, and encircling 
her light form with his arm, he said : 

“The Great Panther of his tribe—the fierce and 
brave Otassite—means not to shed the blood of the 
girl! No! his knife finds only the heart of warriors, 
and the scalps of big chiefs!” Then turning to the 
Indians, who, in apparent indifference, awaited the 
result of this interference, in a voice strangely musical 
and persuasive he told them of the kindness the 
“ Open-Heart” had always shown their tribes—that 
he had never raised the hatchet against them, but 
called them ali brothers. He told them the Great 
Spirit would be angry if they did harm to so good a 
man—one who had the great heart of a red skin, with 
all the cunning wisdom of the pale-face! He then 
spoke of the captive maiden—of her innocence and 
beauty, and alluded in a touching manner to the aflec- 
tion the ‘“‘ Open-Heart” bore his only child. 

He ceased—and for a time the silence was un- 
broken, when at length Otassite glancing his still 
burning eye upon Talahate, exclaimed : 

“ The sweet words of the pale-faces have found the 
heart of Talahate—zt ts soft. 
for the Yengeese !” 

‘“Talahate isa woman! He has left the war-path, 
and will cook venison for the ‘ double tongues’ to spit 
at!” exclaimed another. 

The tomahawk of Talahate quivered in his grasp, 
as if ab o hurl it at the insulting speaker—but 
mastering his emotion by a powerful effort, he stood 
for a moment proudly regarding the fierce assemblage. 
Suddenly changing his demeanor, he now looked in- 
quiringly around him, as if seeking those he was about 
to name—in a low, mournful voice he then said: 

“Where is Ocounostota? where Katagusta? I see 
them not! Are the eyes of Talahate blind that he 
cannot find them? Has the War-Manitou called 
them? No,” he added in a lower tone, ‘‘ zow Tala- 
hate sees them! he sees them chained like dogs in 
the den of the Yengeese coward, whose heart trem- 
bled when he looked even upon the shadows of their 
terrible forms! Shall the Cherokees go on the war- 
path alone, and leave the great chiefs bound in the 
lodge of the lying Yengeese! Shall they act as greedy 
wolves, and spare no scalps for the ‘ Great Warrior’* 
to hang in his wigwam ?” 

He paused for a moment, then turning to Otassite 
he said: 

‘‘ My brother will tell his young men to spare the 
life of the ‘Open-Heart,’ and the ‘ Fair-Haired.’ 
Talahate will go to the great council lodge of the 
Yengeese—he will say, ‘give life for life!’ The 
‘Great Warrior’ shall be free—for the Yengeese love 
the ‘ Open-Heart,’ and will cut the bonds of Ocounos- 
tota for the life of their white brother.” 

A murmur of approbation passed around, and then 

tassite replied : 


Pi The Cherokees styled Ocounostota the ‘‘ Great War- 
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** The words of our brother are good. The ‘ Open- 
Heart’ shall sleep in the lodge of Otassite—he and the 
maiden are safe. Otassite has spoken.” 

Preparations were then made for an immediate de- 
parture from the scene of warfare. Bearing the ter- 
rified Rosalie to her father, Talahate himself cut the 
bonds which confined him, and telling him to be under 
no apprehension for their safety, for he would protect 
them, the prisoners were led off into the forest, happy 
that through the intervention of the friendly Talahate 
their grim captors suffered them to remain together. 


CHAPTER III. 


A week has passed since the events of the last 
chapter. Our scene now changes toa small Indian 
village, whose not ungraceful dwellings, about fifty in 
number, were scattered at intervals over a space of 
some two hundred rods. Many of these were erected 
on the open plain, rising amid fruitful fields of Indian 
corn and tall flowering beans—others, near the bor- 
ders of the wood, were completely o’ercanopied by 
the wide spreading branches of the sycamore—or 
peeping out from clusters of graceful lindens. The 
sun was long since down, although the west yet bore * 
traces of his glorious descent, and the birds had folded 
their bright wings to rest. A few children were sport- 
ing around the open lodges, breaking forth occasion- 
ally into shouts of merriment; or the low chant of the 
Indian mother might be heard soothing the wail of 
infancy. These sounds, slight as they were, soon 
ceased—the children crept back into the lodges—the 
song of the mother died away, and now the whispers 
of the breeze, or the fitful chirp of insects, alone 
varied the perfect stillness of the hour. 

It was near midnight when the silence was svd- 
denly broken by loud repeated shouts issuing from 
the forest, as if announcing the triumphal return of 
some warlike expedition. No sooner did the first 
sound fall on the ear than the door of each wigwam 
was thrown open, as if by concert, and forth issued 
the women of the tribe, each with blazing pine-knots 
in their hands, which they waved wildly aloft, yelling 
and screaming in the most discordant manner. A 
body of about fifty Indians soon emerged from the 
forest, and with them came the late captive chieftain 
Ocounostota. 

As Talahate had predicted, Governor Littleton had 
consented to release this brave chief for the ransom 
of Mr, Denison and his daughter, but obstinately and 
blindly refused to deliver up the other prisoners. 

However the heart of Ocounostota may have throb- 
bed with joy at finding himself once more in his 
native woods, free and unfettered from his disgrace- 
ful bondage, his arm once more wielding the battle- 
axe, which already quivered as it were in eager 
anticipation of hurling death upon the now detested 
English; and however the love of a husband and a 
father may have stirred his bosom with delight, as 
his eye rested once more upon the scene where his 
domestic happiness was centered—yet such is the 
imperturbable stoicism of the Indian character, that, 
true to his nature, not a muscle relaxed—not a glance 
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betrayed his happiness. In unmoved dignity, there- 
fore, not even casting one look upon the wife of his 
bosom, as she glided meekly before him with his 
young son in her arms, Ocounostota snatching a torch 
from one of the women strode into the council lodge. 
He was followed by all the principal warriors, who, 
seating themselves around, waited with becoming 
gravity the words of their chief. 

Ocounostota was a stern warrior, then in all the 
strength and vigor of manhood. He had ever been 
disposed to cultivate feelings of friendship for the 
English, and in many instances, especially in the war 
which had so lately terminated by the capture of Fort 
Du Quesne, his bravery in their cause had elicited the 
highest praise and warmest acknowledgments from 
the English commanders. Uncomplainingly also had 
he tolerated the daily encroachments of the whites 
upon their territories, and in the spirit of kindness, as 
has already been seen, volunteered to go himself to 
Charleston to conciliate peace. But if such had been 
his feelings, very different-were they zow! His late 
disgrace had filled his soul with the most bitter hatred, 
and his paramount object now became to rid the 
country forever of such barbarous enemies. 

With all the native eloquence of the Indian, Ocou- 
nostota addressed the warriors around him—to which 
his noble person, added to the rankling remembrance 
of his late sufferings, gave additional force. The 
plans which his captivity had engendered were now 
laid open to their approval, and each gave token of 
approbation at the mighty projects, the consummation 
of which promised them revenge and victory! Still 
Ocounostota forgot not his friends who were yet in 
bondage—ere the waning of another moon he swore 
they should be free! That great object accomplished, 
‘was to be the signal for a general rising of the Chero- 
kees, the Choctaws, and other powerful tribes—even 
their old enemies the Creeks were expected to unite 
with them in driving the hated pale-faces from the land. 

Aware, however, that stratagem and violence could 
alone achieve the liberation of the prisoners at Fort 
Prince George, their plans to that effect were at once 
arranged. It was resolved, however, to defer their 
operations until Governor Littleton returned to 
Charleston, which was to take place almost imme- 
diately. The garrison would then be’so much weak- 
ened that with a few of his brave warriors Ocounos- 
tota doubted not the fort would prove an easy con- 
quest, and freedom be restored to the unfortunate 
chieftains. 

A few days only, and an Indian runner or scout came 
in with the welcome intelligence that the army had 
marched for Charleston, leaving only a small force of 


‘two hundred men to protect the fort. 


Now then was the time for action. 

Bending his steps to a lodge a little remote from the 
others, Ocounostota paused a moment before the en- 
trance and listened. A low, sweet voice was heard 
singing a little Indian air, but broken and mournful, as 
if the heart of the singer was burthened with sorrow. 
Waiting until the song was finished, Ocounostota 
gently raised the curtain of deer-skin suspended over 
the entrance and said: 





* The daughter of Yagusta sings—but her voice js 
low—it cannot reach the ears of her father in the 
great lodge of the pale-faces !” 

Instantly the figure of an Indian maid flitted across 
the lodge, and with the light spring of the gazelle was 
at the side of the chief. Raising her clear hazel eye 
to the countenance of her visiter she remained silent, 
waiting for the communication she supposed him 
about to make. 

Placing his hand lightly upon the shoulder of the 
maid, Ocounostota continued : 

“ Nahate is the daughter of a brave! Who has not 
heard of Yagusta? What tribe has not felt his 
arrows? His enemies tremble—his leap is like the 
panther’s—his eye like the eagle’s—he springs upon 
them—his mantle is woven of their scalps !” 

“ Yagusta is very brave!” said the maid in a low, 
musical voice. 

“But the pale-faces are cowards—they have bound 
the strong arm of Yagusta that he cannot strike!” ex- 
claimed the chief. ‘‘ What will Nahate do that her 
father may look upon the blood of the Yengeese ?” 

“‘ Nahate is the daughter of a brave! her heart is 
very strong—look, her arm will not tremble. Will 
the ‘ Great Warrior’ tell Nahate what she must do?” 

“Listen, Nahate,” replied Ocounostota. ‘The 
Great Spirit gave Nahate a face very pleasant to look 
upon—he made her eyes mild and tender as the young 
fawn’s, and the color upon her cheeks like the blush 
of the morning sky. Nahate must go to the great 
lodge of the pale-faces !” 

“The heart of Nahate is very glad—she will go to 
the great lodge of the Yengeese, and look once more 
upon her father. Is it so?” 

“ Nahate,” said Ocounostota, again placing his 
hand upon her arm—*“ the blood of the Yengeese chief 
is young—when he sees thee it will leap in his veins 
for joy—when he hears thee speak, thy voice will be 
like the song of birds—he will open his ears, and the 
tones shall reach his heart!” 

“Why should Nahate please the eyes of a pale- 
face? Will the Yengeeése chief say to her—‘Go— 
Yagusta is free?’ 

‘Will the vulture loose the dove from his talons, 
or the wolf unclasp his ravenous jaws from the tender 
fawn? No! Nahate must be like the glittering ser- 
pent, which charms before it strikes! Nahate is not 
a fool, she knows the words of the Great Warrior!” 

The maid gave one quick glance of intelligence, and 
then replied : 

*‘ Nahate will be very cunning—for she will think 
of her father !” 

Finding he was understood, the chief now opened 
his plans more freely to the Indian girl. It was ar- 
ranged therefore that Nahate should visit the fort, 
taking with her any such little articles of traffic as 
might please the fancy of the officers—moccasons, 
hunting-pouches, belts, &c. If called upon, she was 
to profess utter ignorance of the captives, appearing 
only solicitous to dispose of her merchandise. Al! 
her art, however, was to be directed to one object 
—namely, to gain the admiration of the commander 





of the fort, a gay young fellow not more than twenty: 
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five years of age, and if possible entice him without 
the garrison. This done, the rest would prove easy 
of accomplishment. 

In pursuance of this plan, then, Nahate immediately 
proceeded to the fort, above half a day’s journey from 
the village, and, suffice it to.say, the young soldier 
fell easily into the share so cunningly prepared for 
him. A week passed, and now the Indian maid sud- 
denly affecting the greatest reserve as soon as she 
found him in her toils, expressed her determinatién 
not to visit the fort again. This threw the young 
officer into despair, but finally Nahate “consented, 
although apparently with the greatest reluctance, to 
meet her admirer once more without the walls of the 
fort, in a little clump of trees near to the brink of the 
river. The time appointed was at an early hour in 
the evening, and in accordance the designs of Ocou- 
nostota were also made to concur. 

At length the night fixed upon arrived. Separating 
themselves in small parties of six and eight, about 
fifty Indians, taking different routes to avoid all sus- 
picion, stealthily reached the neighborhood of Fort 
Prince George, where the ‘‘ Great Warrior” and 
Talahate had already arrived. Concealing themselves 
within a dark cane-brake in the immediate precincts 
of the fort, each warrior crouching low waited almost 
breathlessly the concerted signal. 

The moon had now risen, shedding her mild beams 
over a scene too soon to become one of fearful strife 
and bloodshed. The light canoe of Nahate appeared 
gliding gently to the shore—with her paddle uplifted, 
the graceful figure of the Indian maid bent forward, 
and the soft notes of the nightingale floated on the 
silvered air. The next moment the postern door 
softly opened and the unsuspecting officer stepped 
forth. Gliding from the thicket Ocounostota warily 





approached his victim—as he drew near, like a bird 
the little boat flew off into the stream, while springing 
upon the youth with a low guttural laugh, the chief 
exclaimed : 

“Wagh! The pale-face loves the squaw of the 
red man !” 

This was the signal.* A horrible yell now burst 
from the thicket, while at the same time a dozen 
rifles were aimed at the unfortunate young com- 
mander, who immediately fell mortally wounded! 
Rushing now toward the postern, a party of the 
Indians headed by Talahate attempted to effect an 
entrance, while the rest, led on by Ocounostota, with 
the fury cf demons gathered around that. quarter of 
the garrison where their chiefs were confined. Fora 
time the battle raged violently. Exasperated at the 
death of their captain, the English met the attack of 
their assailants with equal fury, and opened a galling 
fire upon them. Seeing the greatest force of the 
Indians now directed toward that quarter where the 
prison was situated, with a cruelty which not even 
the emergency of the case can justify, the imprisoned 
chieftains were ordered to instant death! One by 
one these wretched men, without the power of 
resistance, were inhumanly murdered, and their 
mangled bodies tauntingly thrown over the walls to 
the maddened Cherokees without ! 

Finding at length the fort too strong to be carried 
by their present force, Ocounostota retreated with 
his desperate band, bearing with them their dead and 
wounded. 

Thus ended this celebrated expedition against Fort 
Prince George. How fearfully the Indians revenged 
themselves for that bloody murder, the annals of that 
period will testify. 

* Drake’s History of the Indians. 





LINES TO A FAT-CINATING YOUNG LADY. 


I’ve been in love some sixty times 

And always thought the newest fairest, 
I’ve strung at least a million rhymes, 

Though not to forms like that thou wearest. 
Some have been short and others tall, 

Some have been plump and others slender, 
But slim or dumpy, large or small, 

To thine their brightest charms surrender. 


Thine is the shape I’ve seen in dreams, 
Yet never met at evening parties, 

Like real flesh and blood it seems 
Mixed with celestial, like Astarte’s.* 

There ’s nothing of the sylph or gnome 
Exactly in thy form’s expansion, 

But it would deck the humblest home 
And beautify the proudest mansion. 


To flirt with for a month or year 
One might select a different figure, 
Less size, less heart, of course less dear, 
With rather less of health and vigor. 


* See Byron’s Manfred passim. 
10* 





But for a friend—ye gods! a wife, 
To live for, fight for, love forever, 
I never saw in all my life 
One near so perfect—never, never ! 


I am in earnest—so, do n’t laugh, 
Thou precious, merry, darling creature ! 
I *d rather see thy smiles by half 
Irradiate each winsome feature, 
Than all the splendid sights that night 
Reveals beneath her starry glories, 
Or, steeped in day’s most lovely light, 
The scenes of old heroic stories. 


With thee companioned, one might go 

Content through life’s low vale of sorrow, 
’ And, blessed at present, care to know 

But little of the dim to-morrow. 

Yet fare thee well! *tis vain for me 
To conjure up joy’s glowing vision ; 

My last thought is a sigh for thee, 
And thine a smile of sweet derision. P. 8. 
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BORN TO WEAR’*A CORONET. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 





Some people are born to wear a coronet, no doubt; 
but why such things happen on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, where plain, simple, republican blood alone is 
allowed to pass current, I cannot imagine. Yet that 
such things do actually occur here, I am certain, and 
so would you be, dear reader of mine, if you had ever 
seen Rosina Brown. Well do I remember her—a 
tall, dark-haired maiden, in the first half of her teens, 
with a form remarkably well developed, an easy air, 
and a very peculiar manner of carrying a head which 
was in reality a very fine head, when it was not 
thrown back so far as to destroy the equilibrium of 
the figure. In school-girl phrase, she was a magnifi- 
cent creature, with hair like the raven’s wing, and 
eyes to match, features of nature’s most exquisite 
workmanship, a queen-like figure, and a step like 
Juno’s. People less enthusiastic would have said 
that she was a very fine girl, who, if she did not spoil 
herself by disagreeable airs, might become a useful 
and accomplished woman. We were not so tame 
and commonplace however; and, from the dignified 
Miss Martin, who had come to Alderbrook ‘“ merely 
to review her studies,” down to us lisping Peter 
Parleyites, we all regarded such equivocal encumiums 
with the contempt they merited. Oh! how we did 
lament the Vuigarity of American society, and depre- 
cate the debasing sentiment which is the corner-stone 
of our government. But for those rusty-fusty old 
men, who put their heads together, as eld men are 
forever doing, to destroy all the dear, delightful 
romance of life, by making believe that all the people 
in the world are born free and equal, our splendid 
beauty might have been at least a countess. 

‘*‘ The head of Zenobia!” Miss Martin would sigh, 
and, ‘‘ Such a head!” came the echo from lip after 
lip, with a half-lisped finis from the baby-pet, Fanny 
Forester. 

Alas! that Nature, who it is generally believed 
may be implicitly trusted in matters touching pedi- 
gree, should, on this occasion, so far forget herself as 
to send a model for a princess of the blood royal 
across the water, where women are expected to wash 
their own dishes and scrub their own floors! 

It must have been some awkward mistake, and I 
have since come to the conclusion that Miss Rosina 
Brown was intended for the Queen of England, and 
the more simple Victoria for Miss Rosina Brown. 
Be that as it may, many were the fresh-hearted, 
simple-souled little damsels who threw up their pretty 
hands in ecstasy at every sentiment she uttered, and 
heard her animadvert on fashion, refinement, and, 
above all, aristocracy, with staring eyes and gaping 
mouths. Among these did Miss Rosina move a 
queen, though deprived of any other court. We 


‘ 





understood the contraction of her brow, the drawing 
up of her neck, and the curl of her lip perfectly well; 
and unfortunate indeed was the stranger who, by 
some peculiarity of voice or manner, or the display 
of some article of dress not precisely in accordance 
with our sovereign’s taste, called down upon herself 
these unequivocal marks of disapprobation. But 
Miss Brown, (if her title must needs be simple Miss, 
pray why coz/d ’nt it have been Neville or Montfort, 
or something that had at least a shadow of nobility 
about it?) Miss Brown, with al! her holdings-forth on 
aristocracy, could not have defined the word any bet- 
ter than two-thirds of the brilliant misses and ambi- 
tious mammas that have so well nigh exhausted the 
theme by their continual harpings, both before her 
day and since her settlement. She knew that aristo- 
crats were a touch above the vulgar, that they lost 
caste by making themselves useful, that they should 
not come in contact with—with—well, even I, her 
pet pupil, have forgotten whom, but it is a class 
whose traits it is given them to understand intuitively. 
That aristocracy is a shadowy word to me yet, for it 
is enveloped in the misty veil of Miss Brown’s-ex- 
planations. I think it conveyed the idea of some ex- 
clusive privileges, I do not recollect what, and a par- 
ticular way of bowing and curtsying, I have forgotten 
how: whether it had any thing to do with the curl of 
the hair, or bend in the bridge of the nose, I cannot 
say, but it certainly had with the curvature of the lips, 
for I recollect one sweet little girl was voted plebeian 
by Miss Brown’s court, becguse, after numerous les- 
sons, she could not throw up the corners of her pretty 
mouth, as my Zikka does when angered by the bit. 
Neither do I know whether high birth had part or 
parcel in the matter of making an aristocrat, but! 
half suspect in theory it had; for I remember one 
young lady who was considered an unfit associate, 
because her father was a ‘‘ vile mechanic ;” and Miss 
Brown carefully concealed from us the fact that her 
dear papa was the same Adam Brown, the flower of 
his profession, who had graced so well the character 
of ‘ mine host,” proud, rather than ashamed, of the 
gilt letters emblazoned on the swinging sign before 
his door. Adam Brown was a worthy, pains-taking 
man, kind and affable, and very much of a gentleman 
withal, having not the slightest suspicion that his 
business was incompatible with the maintenance of 
that character. Neither was his fair daughter troubled 
with any qualms about the matter; but she flitted like 
the gladsome thing that she was among the numerous 
visitors, laid the snowy cloth, served the tea, and per- 
formed the thousand other offices that none can grace 
so well as a sweet little girl, flashing with spirit.and 
dimpling with good-humor. Indeed, though afraid of 
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scandalizing myself by the expression of such a senti- 
ment, I do more than half suspect that much of Miss 
Brown’s Zenobian grace was picked up in this very 
manner. If she did not owe the shape of her head to 
the duties of the hostel, she certainly did the garriage 
of it; and not a coronetted brow in Christendom could 
bear its honors more proudly than she the clustering 


wealth of her own black tresses. But things were not. 


destined to continue long in such an even course. 
Adam Brown-died, lamented as men who “ act well 
their parts” always will be, and left his daughter an 
heiress. 

Of such stuff as this are American aristocrats made. 
They lay the parent who has toiled for them in his 
grave, and rear the fabric of their miserable, degrad- 
ing glory on his ashes. Their fathers are honest 
laborers, they are spendthrifts and mountebanks, and 
their children, if no worse, are beggars. (Dear 
reader! a word in your ear. From the dash a couple 
of sentences back, not a word of all this rant is mine; 
but, unluckily, there is leaning over my shoulder a 
Democratic monomaniac—a genuine Jeffersonian 
Polk-and-Texas-man, as he calls himself, and I must 
needs submit, now and then, to an interpolation.) 

It was a sad day when our clique of exclusives was 
broken up by the loss of the nucleus round which we 
gathered ; but we all promised never, zever to forget 
Rosina Brown, and kept the promise as well as 
school-girls usually do. Ina short time rumor brought 
to our ears something, I scarce know what, about her 
marriage; and, one by one, most of us followed in 
her wake, till scarce a heart in our little band but 
beat the echo to another’s throbbings. Then we were 
scattered widely—none but us “ little ones” remain- 
ing at Alderbrook, and we so fluttered at the idea of 
growing up into womanhood as to forget our a-b-c 
days entirely.. Even our little keepsakes found their 
way into the ashes, or at best some old bag or eaken 
chest in the garret; and scarce a trace remains to 
tell of by-gone days, except, now and then, a faded 
flower within the heart, which the dews of memory 
cannot soften into life. Thus lasting are the friend- 
ships founded on a momentary fancy, and nourished 
by flattery. Sometimes I felt some interest—not 
curiosity, oh no !—in the fate of my dear Rosina, but 
I always quieted myself with the reflection that she 
must be the star of some proud circle; and, if trath 
must be told, (it was before my last summer’s trip to 
New York,) I had become so in love with the quiet, 
simple beauties of our darling Underhill, that I valued 
her estate but lightly, however high it might be. But 
of its elevation I doubted not; and when fame conde- 
scended, now and then, to waft the name of some 
beautiful lady, one who was the cynosure of all eyes 
in her own land, across the Atlantic, I involuntarily 
inquired if she were not American born. 

_ More than a dozen years had passed when I took a 
journey to the far west. Oh! those wild, luxuriant 
woods! Every pulse within me dances at the re- 
membrance of them, and even yet my heart flut- 
ters like a caged bird in sight of its own free hea- 
ven. How 1 clapped my hands, and laughed, and 
shouted in baby-like glee, until the old woods rang 





with ten thousand answering echoes. Then how I 
sat and dreamed, till faney transported me to gay 
Sherwood, and I detected among the changing foliage 
the Lincoln green, and started at every leaf that 
rustled, expecting to see peering out upon me the 
face of bold Robin Hood, or some one of his merry 
foresters. Oh! beautiful wild, wild west! I love 
thee, not ‘‘ despite thy faults,” but, as rare Elia did 
things scarce more lovable, ‘ faults and all”—cor- 
duroy roads, mud and underbrush, log houses without 
windows, quizzing inhabitants, and gruff, bragging 
hosts, who think it very strange that people can have 
any objection to sleeping a dozen in a room, particu- 
larly if it be summer, and that room has no air-hole 
but a chink in the wal], made for the especial benefit 
of beetles and musquitoes. 

We had left Wi!l Waters’ fine farm away in the 
distance, and commenced our return home. Oh, 
such roads! Our ample wagon was like a miniature 
ark of particularly clumsy make, now rising on the 
tip-top of a billow, and suddenly sinking almost out 
of sight. Then we had an over-turn, and that was 
the climax of the day’s enjoyment; for nobody was 
hurt, and everybody laughed, and perpetrated stale 
witticisms and laughed at them again, till the birds 
were no doubt convinced that upsetting a big travel- 
ing-wagon is one of the rarest sports we humans en- 
gage in. Next the horses, panting as if worn out by 
their own strong will, set their forward feet stubbornly 
down, refusing to part company with the turf even for 
an instant; the driver flourished his whip and swore 
roundly; the gentlemen coaxed the horses, soothed 
the driver, and laughed with us, who with comical 
glances, half of mirth half of anxiety, nibbled the tips 
of our kid gloves and wondered what we should do. 
Then all at once one prying fellow of our party an- 
nounced that a spring was broken, a pin lost, or som >- 
thing of that sort had occurred, which women are sure 
to get wrong if they mention it afterwards; to which 
the provoking driver responded that a horse had lost 
ashoe. And so, as in duty bound, we all laughed 
again, not heartily as before, but a nervous, hysterical 
laugh. The gentlemen looked perplexed; we cast 
sidelong glances at the woods, as though the wolves 
had already smelt out our discomfiture, and were only 
hiding behind the nearest trees till night-fall; and the 
driver used harder words than ever. A consultation 
was now held, rather short to be sure, as consultations 
are apt to be when there remains but one path to 
choose; and then each gentleman tucked his lady 
under his arm, and on we jogged as merrily as before. 
It might be five mijes, indeed it might be twenty to 
any human habitation, but no—it was only ove. A 
neat log cabin, situated in the very centre of a Para- 
disal bower, its white-washed walls nearly concealed 
by woodbine and eglantine, loomed up from an ex- 
panse of cleared land; and, all at once, our rejoiced 
party discovered that we were very tired, and could 
not have lived to walk further than this one mile. 
Beautiful dark-eyed children, in neat coarse dresses, 
were playing about the cottage, and interrupting with 
the cry—‘‘ Oh! look here, father !’—*‘‘ Father! Robin 
has hit the target!”—a tall, sun-embrowned, intel- 
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lectual looking man, who was reading in the door- 
way. We were cordially welcomed by this man, 
and shown into a little room full of flowers and green 
bushes, through the leaves of which the hot air, made 
heavy by the weight of the sunshine, cooled itself and 
dallied lovingly with the flowers, then. came. to play 
about us who knew so well how to appreciate both 
its freshness and its perfume. 

‘* A little paradise!” whispered I. 

‘** Almost equal to the nestling-place of your friend 
Nora,” returned J., in the same tone. 

““A pretty good house-keeper for the woods, I 
imagine,”’ added another of our parvy. 

‘* House-keeper, indeed! Who would think of a 
house-keeper’s arranging all this? It was undoubt- 
edly some little sprite with taste enough to prefer 
such a bright spot to fairy-land!” And I tossed my 
head in make-believe playfulness, but, in reality, 
feeling quite resentful that any one should think of 
such prosaic things as house-keeping in a place like 
this. ; 

So I looked about among the foliage for my sylvan 
deity, but nothing was there more fairy-like than a 
domesticated robin, which, perched on a fresh bough 
that waved above the snowy pine mantel, was prac- 
ticing a little duet with its partner in the fragrant 
bass-wood, just beyond the court-yard fence. But we 
had no more time for observation or remark. Our 
hostess, a young woman of dignified matronly air, as 
uniike a fairy as any thing you can imagine, came in 
to welcome us; and, shortly after, we were seated 
around a plentiful board, smoking with hot corn- 
cakes, and the most fragrant imperial, and—oh! 
did n’t we do justice to these same? And did the 
fresh cream, and the strawberries, and the snowy 
cold bread for those who preferred it, and the rasp- 
berry jam, or any of the other nice things, suffer from 
neglect? During the repast the fine eyes of our 
hostess frequently turned on me, and there was such 
a peculiar attraction in their deep darkness, that mine 
invariably met them. Then there was a little blush- 
ing, a little confusion on both sides, and a resolution 
on my part not to be so rude and stare so again. 
After tea we repaired to the little embowered parlor, 
while our hostess was “ putting things to rights?’ and 
in less than a half hour were joined by her and her 
husband. They kept up an interesting conversation, 
but I was silent and perplexed. There was some- 
thing in the face, air, and manner of this woodland 
lady that was familiar, and at the same time I was 
sure that I had never seen any one so dignified, so 
self-possessed, and yet so simple and unaffected in 
every word and movement. I ran over my list of 
acquaintances that had “married and gone west,” 
but no, it was none of these. 

“Fanny!” exclaimed J., somewhat impatiently, 
“are you dreaming? I have spoken to you three 
times without getting an answer. Our host tells me 
that his wife spent some of her school-days at Alder- 
brook.” 

* At Alderbrook 2?” 

It came like a flash of light. 

** Rosina Brown !” 





** My little Fanny!” and we were locked fast in 
each other’s arms. 

My countess, my queen, here in the wilderness, 
actually washing her own dishes, and sweeping the 
floor of her own log-house, and “ not always with a 
civilized broom either,” as she laughingly asserted, 
Only think of it! Of course I was astounded; and 
no wonder that I didn’t venture on asking a single 
question, while she overpowered me with a whole 
volley. But at midnight, when all were asleep within, 
and the stars alone kept watch without, (Rosina as- 
sured me that there was not a wolf in the whole 
neighborhood,) we stole away, and beneath the silent 
trees renewed our former intimacy. 

“ And so you wonder,” said Rosina, ‘at my being 
here. Well, so do I sometimes—but oftener I wonder 
why I am so happy, so contented, so willingly cir- 
cumscribed in my wants and desires, and yet so free, 
in soul and fancy. Believe me, Fanny, I never be- 
fore knew a single day of such pure unalloyed happi- 
ness as I have enjoyed every day since we sheltered 
our pretty birds within this forest nook. Don't you 
think they are pretty, Fanny? ‘They stole their red 
cheeks from the dewy flowers, and their bright eyes 
have grown brighter by looking on the beautiful 
things about them. Then these stately old trees have 
made them thoughtful and deep-hearted—and they are 
little musicians, too, vieing with the woodland min- 
strels in melody.” ’ 

‘‘ Perfect cherubs—and so happy and healthful!” 

** Yes—happy, and healthful, and frolicsome, as the 
young colts you must have passed when you wound 
around the bend in the creek. They used often to be 


“sick, and I watched beside them until all the color 


was gone from my cheek, and I acquired this stoop 
in my shoulders—see! I never shall be straight 
again !” " 

‘Oh! I shouldn’t observe it at all—it is very 
slight indeed, and you will soon overcome it. But 
do tell me how it happened that you, of all others, 
should marry a farmer, and—and—” 

‘* A poor man, you would say. I did not.” 

And then I listened to a story, of which I should 
never have dreamed that Rosina Brown could be the 
subject. 

Rosina had met Richard Merrival several times be- 
fore she came to Alderbrook, and their acquaintance 
was renewed every vacation. So when she had 
‘finished,’ and he threw off the student and was 
admitted to the bar, it was no great wonder that he 
pleaded his first cause in the queenly presence of 
Rosina Brown. It were a pity indeed if such a 
handsome young barrister should plead in vain; and 
so Merrival ensnared his lady-bird, and bore. her 
away to town; and there, in an elegant mansion, 
surrounded by every luxury, their chief study seemed 
to be how to make every thing about them more 
luxurious still. At length their means failed, and 
Merrival applied to his father. But this fountain of 
wealth was dry. Failure had followed up the old 
man’s golden schemes, and Richard Merrival and his 
father were beggars. Rosina saw herself falling; 
she knew that the magic circle of which she had been 
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the brightest star was shutting her without its pale; 
the glittering bubble, which, in her girlish days, she 
believed it the chief aim of her life to grasp closely, 
was crushed within her hand. All that was bright, 
all that was gladsome, all that was worthy of posses- 
sion in this world—every meteor that for long years 
she had gazed upon and believed a sun—all the roses 
that had clustered so luxuriantly about her path—all 
receded now, and the world lay stretched out before 
her, a wilderness. And yet, an old friend came, one 
who had loved her when a little girl in the inn by the 
way-side, and she would not know him. No! come 
poverty, come beggary, come starvation even, these 
should not bow her spirit to go back to things she 
had despised. She could suffer, but she would not 
bend. And so the old friend went away, and Ro- 
sina wondered where she should find bread for her 
children. 

But Merrival, though he had spent years in idle- 
ness, was gifted and eloquent. He knew that his pro- 
fession was a fortune in itself, and he gathered strength, 
as manliness ever does when struggling with obstacles. 
With a heart somewhat lightened, he sat down by his 
humble fireside at evening, to gain sympathy from the 
loved ones. But discontent and misery were there. 
His wife complained, his pampered children missed 
their accustomed luxuries, and they complained also; 
recrimination followed between the husband and the 
wife, and they lay down to rest with hearts full of 
bitterness toward each other. When the whole 
world is the object of bitterness the individual is 
never spared. 

Weeks passed, and Richard Merrival grew gay 
again ; but it was over the cup of death. His laugh 
was long and loud, and his eye had a fearful sparkle 
to it—a flash that every one knew was but the kind- 
ling of pent-up misery. The little cottage grew dark 
and darker, the loving heart grew desolate; but on 
the top wave of anguish rode always the harrowing 
thought— Bread! bread for the little ones whom God 
has given me !” 

Months—years went by, and Rosina was a drunk- 
ard’s wife! Nota tithe of the degradation of such a 
lot was abated, but the bitterness of her spirit was 
drowned in sorrow. She had watched day and night 
by the bed-side of innocence, and she grew gentle in 
such an atmosphere. Then she laid two of her sweet 
nurslings in the grave, and so a link was forged be- 
tween her heart and heaven. 

A change came over Merrival. Poverty had taken 
up its abode by his fireside; suffering and sorrow 
were there, but none of these had driven him thence. 
It was the bitterness of crushed pride; and that was a 
guest there no longer. He had laid his hand upon the 
icy forehead of his dead child, his first-born darling 
boy, and took upon his soul a vow, and that vow 
never was broken. And now behold them, pale and 
weary, but calm and hopeful, wending their way to 
the far west, where they might forget their vain 
dreams and their degradation together. 

“We are yet poor in gold and lands,” continued 
Rosina, “but are rich im health and peace, in our 
children, and in each other. And now, my dear 





Fanny,” she added, as we turned toward the house, 
“ T am as aristocratic as ever. We lord it over the 
natives of these wilds, the birds and beasts, as though 
we were peers of the realm—Nature’s realm—and 
claim the exclusive privilege of making each other 
happy, and of offering our humble roof to the stranger 
benighted in these woods—privileges which not a 
living thing about us dares to exercise.” 

‘But do you never long for society, Rosina ?” 

* Society ?” : 

She led me to a couch where two living rose-buds, 
two bright-lipped sleeping Hebes, lay nestled in each 
other’s arms, and throwing back rich clusters of 
golden curls, kissed cheek, and lip, and forehead—a 
gentle, loving pressure, so mother-like that a tear 
sprang to my eye, for I seemed again lying in my 
own little cot at Alderbrook. 

‘“‘ Look at these, Fanny—and my two noble boys! 
What more society could I desire, unless it be hes! 
I wish you knew my husband, Fanny. I used to 
boast that he was a perfect gentleman, and so he 
was—but that is an abused term, and now I know 
the highest praise that I can offer is that he is a man! 
—in heart, and soul, and intellect, a man—full of in- 
tegrity, and courage, and strength, and truth—in short, 
my little Fanny, he is, as I suppose every loving wife 
thinks of her lucky Benedict—the one man in the 
world !”” 

It was almost morning when Mrs. Merrival and 
myself gave the good-night kiss, and turned away to 


| dream of our school-days at Alderbrook. 


When the sun arose, and the discovery was made 
that we should be detained a whole day and night 
longer in our parlor-bower, my resignation on the 
occasion entitled me to become pattern-woman for 
the whole party ; and our hostess looked any thing but _ 
sad at our discomfiture. It was a happy day; and, 
when evening came again, I no longer wondered 
that Rosina was satisfied with her society. In the 
course of the day I took a peep into the little library, 
composed of a few choice volumes, to which the 
Merrivals had clung in weal and wo; walked into 
the garden and viewed, not only the wall-flowers and 
sweet peas, but the beans and cabbages; and then 
went to the log barn across the creek, and brought in 
our own hands the fresh eggs that were served up for 
dinner. I learned, also, that Master Robert Merrival, 
the active little fellow who had just ‘ hit the target” 
on our arrival, mounted the pony Roger every Satur- 
day, and rode off fifteen miles, to the nearest post- 
office, whence he returned well laden with papers and 
letters. 

Another morning came, and we turned with reluc- 
tance from our parlor-bower, and,with still more re- 
luctance from the dear ones who had constructed it, 
to pursue our journey. The adieus, the prayers and 
prophecies, the clasping of hands and kissing of lips, 
I will not attempt to describe; neither the heart-swell 
that it took so many miles to calm; for I would not 
leave a tear here at the close of my tale. So we 
parted, the Alderbrook Zenobia and her little wor- 
shiper. A strange thrpne that of rare Rosina 
Brown’s!—her hut away in the green wilderness, 
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And yet—and yet, I do believe——Well! I will not | in the execution of her plan, of one thing I am cer. 
brave a straight-jacket for the sake of having my | tain, my proud-browed friend was at least born to 
say ; but whatever mistake Fortune may have made | wear a coronet. 





AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tue day is ending, 

The night is descending, 

The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead ; 


Through clouds like ashes 

The red sun flashes 

On village windows, 
That eines % red. 


The snow recommences, 
The buried fences 
Mark no longer 

The road o’er the plain; 








While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 
Slowly passes 

A funeral train. 


The bell is pealing, 

And every feeling 

Within me responds 
To the dismal knell; 


Shadows are trailing, 

My heart is bewailing, 

And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell. 





LINES TO A CHRYSALIS. 


Mustnc long I asked me this, 
Chrysalis, 

Lying helpless in my path, 

Obvious to mortal scath 

From a careless passer by, 

What thy life may signify? 

Why, from hope and joy apart, 
Thus thou art? 


Nature surely did amiss, 

Chrysalis, 
When she lavished fins and wings, 
Nerved with nicest moving-springs, 
On the mote and madripore, 
Wherewithal to swim or soar ; 
And dispensed so niggardly 

Unto thee. 


E’en the very worm may kiss, 
Chrysalis, 

Roses on their topmost stems, 

Blazoned with their dewy gems, 

And may rock him to and fro 

As the zephyrs softly blow; 

Whilst thou liest dark and cold 
On the mould. 


Quoth the Chrysalis, sir bard, 
Not so hard 

Is my rounded destiny 

In the great economy : 

Nay, by humble reason viewed, 

There is much for gratitude 

In the shaping and upshot 
Of my lot. 











BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER, 


Though I seem of all things born 
Most forlorn, 

Most obtuse of soul and sense, 

Next of kin to impotence, 

Nay, to death himself; yet ne’er 

Priest or prophet, sage or seer, 

May sublimer wisdom teach 
Than I preach. 


From my pulpit of the sod, 
Like a god, 
I proclaim this wondrous truth, 
Farthest age is nearest youth, 
Nearest glory’s natal porch, 
Where with pale, inverted torch 
Death lights downward to the rest 
Of the biest. 


Mark yon airy butterfly’s 
Rainbow dyes! 

Yesterday that shape divine 

Was as darkly hearsed as mine; 

But to-morrow I shall be 

Free and beautiful as she, 


And sweep forth on wings of light, 


Like a sprite. 


Soul of man in crypt of clay! 
Bide the day 

When thy latent wings shall be 

Plumed for immortality, 

And with transport marvelous 

Cleave their dark sarcophagus, 

O’er Elysian fields to soar 
Evermore ! 
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FLORA LESLIE. 





BY STELLA LEE. 





Coup you have seen Flora Leslie you would have 
thought her the drollest little school-mistress that ever 
wielded sceptre of birch-twig, or presumed to awe 
four and twenty of the most rebellious little imps that 
ever sported a fools-cap, or the placard DU NCE 
done in capitals! And so she was. With the most 
roguish pair of eyes in the world, sparkling with fun 
beneath their dark-eurtained lids, where they were 
oft fain to hide themselves lest they might betray the 
merry heart where they were kindled, and a mouth 
with smiles nestling in each rosy dimple, undisturbed 
by the pouting of those little lips, or the grave words 
of authority issuing therefrom, for they felt themselves 
at home, while the family of pouts they knew to be 
only formal izezted guests. Indeed, it is a fact that at 
the first glance you would have pronounced Flora 
herself the very greatest piece of mischief within the 
four walls of that little school-room! But you should 
have seen her sitting in the o!d-fashioned arm-chair, 
raised some three feet above the level of the floor, 
her petite figure endeavoring vainly to accommodate 
itself to the stiff high back; one elbow dimpling its 
dark leather covering, as if like some pleasant old 
gentleman it could not help laughing at so dainty a 
thing; and the tips of her taper fingers finding them- 
selves an agreeable resting place upon her blooming 
cheek. You should have seen how patiently she 
went through the A B C-dom of those little petticoat 
yentry—how she kissed one—patted another—coaxed 
a third, and cried “ Oh, for shame, Master Willie!” 
to a fourth—and then with what gravity the Geography 
and History of the older classes were dismissed—and 
although some of those boys and girls were almost as 
big as she was, and though they did §hischievously 
contrive sometimes to loosen the comb which con- 
fined her dark brown tresses, unti! the whole glitter- 
ing mass came sweeping around her even to the tiny 
foot resting on the little pine bench before her; and 
although in play-time the urchins would pelt her with 
roses and sweet clover-tops through the open win- 
dow, yet, for all that, she was as demure as a kitten. 
And then, when school was dismissed, to see how 
soberly she walked up the well-worn path, through a 
Whole colony of play-houses decked out with broken 
china, and rag dolls, and brick ovens, with sand-pies 
baking in the bright sun, the amusement of the little 
troop at her side; and then with what a matronly air 
she would bid the tiny loiterers go directly home. 
You should have watched her until she turned aside 
into that shady lane forming so pleasant a walk up to 
that old-fashioned farm-house—and then—ah ! I don’t 
Wonder you stare—for you surely never could dream 
yonder mad-cap tripping so swiftly over the white 
daisies and butter-cups, her bonnet swinging in her 
hand, and her merry voice waking the echoes and 





the birds, was Flora Leslie, the village school mis- 
tress ! 

And this is the same pale, frightened child, that 
good farmer Leslie brought home one day from the 
Alms-House, a little toddling visibility of dependence 
and want, saying, as he placed her on the floor by the 
side of his own baby— 

“Here, wife—we have sons and daughters of our 
own to be sure, and a plenty of them, but here is a 
poor motherless thing, and we can find room enough 
for her, too.” 

And, bless the kind dame, she stooped and kissed 
the white brow of the little stranger, and bade her 
welcome among her own six curly-headed children. 

It was a lucky day for the orphan when the eye of 
Mr. Leslie first rested upon her innocence. He had 
been to the city with a drove of as fine cattle as ever 
cropped grass at Cloverdale, and having a little leisure 
the morning he was to return, he resolved to visit 
some of those Institutions which the hand of charity 
has raised for thé relief of the déstitute and wretched. 
Chance directed him to the Alms-House. Hither this 
sad little pilgrim had just been consigned. There was 
something about her so pure, and a look so imploring 
of pity, that the heart of the good man swelled with 
compassion. Her little history, as gleaned from the 
garrulous nurse, was soon told, and was such as to 
confirm his already half formed resolution, and with- 
out delay Mr. Leslie constituted himself sole guardian 
of the friendless child. 

He must have been well aware of the correspond- 
ing sympathy of his wife, or he would never have 
ventured unadvisedly to return home with such a re- 
newed charge upon her time and patience. The re- 
ception of the child proves how rightly he understood 
the character of his help-meet. 

‘¢ And we will call her Flora, because she has come 
among us when the buds and the flowers are all so 
beautiful.” 

‘“‘Flora—Flora—what else, mamma?” demanded 
an inquisitive little miss of eight. 

‘“* Leslie, to be sure !” interrupted the farmer ; ‘‘ yes, 
Flora Leslie shall be her name.” 

And from that moment the little stranger was ad- 
mitted to all the privileges, sharing alike in the plea- 
sures and duties of the young Leslies. 

Would that this world contained more of the 
heavenly spirit of Charity! Can wealth without 
usefulness — power, without beneficence, stir the 
hearts of their possessors with such pleasing emo- 
tions as glowed within the bosoms of this worthy 
pair, as they looked upon the helpless orphan whom 
their own generous impulses had snatched from 
poverty—yperhaps from crime !. Ah! go forth, ye sons 
of wealth, if ye would seek true happiness—go forth 
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among the desolate and poverty-stricken—visit the 
abodes of misery—open your hearts and hands, and 
reap the blessings of the poor, and the rich reward of 
an approving conscience, for therein have ye obeyed 
the Divine command—“ Do unto others as ye would 
others should do unto you!” There are many upon 
whom Fortune with prodigal hand has showered her 
glittering favors, whose hearts are not hardened by 
riches, but who are only unmindful because they 
seek not—who, from never knowing a want them- 
selves, cannot realize the necessities of others. Ah! 
would they but once shake off the habit of inertness 
which insensibly to themselves is daily clinging 
closer and closer around them, how would they bless 
the happy moment when, ¢/en for the first tame, they 
have discovered the true value of riches! 

When it became known in Cloverdale that Farmer 
Leslie had brought home_a child of poverty—who 
was henceforth to share equally with his own chil- 
dren—and when the little Flora was seen to be dressed 
actually the same, and going to the same school as the 
Leslies, the spirit of prophecy waxed strong among 
the good people. Some predicted tagratitude and 
disgrace—if her family were paupers, of course they 
must be bad, and “‘ what was bred in the bone,” &c. 
Others shook their heads, and were glad Jim Leslie 
was so rich as to adopt Jeggars—others insinuated 
that perhaps the good man knew more about the 
matter than he chose to tell, and they only wondered, 
for their part, how poor Mrs. Leslie could be so blind! 
But there were others in Cloverdale who honored the 
farmer for his kind feelings, and who predicted the 
blessings of Heaven would follow a deed so shining 
“in anaughty world.” 

But all this could not blight the little flower trans- 
planted to so new a soil. Under the smiles and ten- 
der nurture of her adopted parents, she daily grew in 
beauty and favor, until even those who had been the 
most disposed to frown upon the innocent child, 
would now exclaim, while they patted her rosy 
cheek or parted the clustering ringlets off her sunny 
brow— 

‘¢ Well, I declare I:can ’t help it, but I never did see 
so winning a pet!” 

Years passed. Mr. Leslie was a happy man, and 
a happy woman was his wife. Their five sons were 
intelligent, active boys, and where could one find a 
prettier or smarter girl than Bessie? Not to mention 
that spirit of joy and lightsomeness pervading the old 
farm-house embodied in the person of Flora! She 
was named for the flowers, and like them her attri- 
butes were grace and loveliness. 

‘‘T have been thinking,” said Mr. Leslie, one 
night, to his wife, ‘that we will send Flora to a bet- 
ter school than Dame Brooks’—suppose we let her go 
to Troy, with Squire Jones’ daughter.” 

** And why Flora, I should like to know—why not 
Bessie?” replied the mother, for the first time, per- 
haps, making a distinction between the two, 

“*T will tell you why, my dear—that she may in 
time be able to gain her own living by teaching school 
herself.”’ 

“Why, surely,” interrupted Mrs. Leslie, in a tone 





of alarm, ‘* you don’t mean to send the child away 
from us !” 

“ Away from us?—no, indeed! But the fact js 
this—you and I, Bess, are on the decline of life, and 
in all probability we must leave this good little girl 
behind us.” 

‘* Well ?” 

“Well, although the boys and Bessie love her now 
as much as if she were their own sister, and I don’t 
know why they should n’t, yet perhaps their hears, 
after awhile, may become more hard and selfish, and 
then they may look coldly upon poor Flora.” 

“ That yow, Jim Leslie, should think such a thing of 
our children—I declare I wonder at you!” exclaimed 
the good dame, holding up her hands. 

‘**T don’t think so, my dear—but—” 

‘* My children unkind to Flora! Why, Jim!” 

* Well—well, Bess—education is a fine thing at 
any rate. We will send her to Troy, and, if you 
please, Bessie shall go too.” 

** There—there—now you talk like a rational being. 
Give Flora, or Bessie, or both, as good an education 
as the farm will pay for, but don’t talk any more 
about Flora keeping school for a living, just as if she 
was going to be cast forth again upon the wide 
world.” 

And so to Troy the two girls were sent, where the 
advantages which there presented themselves were 
not thrown away. One year of assiduous industry 
and application to their studies realized all the wishes 
of the worthy farmer, and filled their little heads with 
quite wisdom enough to astonish the good people of 
Cloverdale. 

A few months after their retarn from Troy, the vil- 
lage school was left, without a teacher, and a com- 
mittee now waited upon Mr. Leslie, requesting one 
of the two girls might fill the office. Bessie could not 
be spared, and Mrs. Leslie being assured that Flora 
should still be their own dear Flora, our little heroine 
was duly installed mistress over the rising generation 
at Cloverdale. With what credibility she went through 
her task hasglready been shown. 

A very portly old gentleman, with a very red face, 
and an air of very great self-importance, was seen 
one bright sunny morning, in April, peering around 
the purlieus of Cloverdale. For more than half a 
century, midway up a gentle eminence, an old stone 
mansion had quietly reposed in the arms of the same 
noble oaks that had sheltered it in youth, now crowned 
with moss and creeping plants, like children clinging 
around old age, and resting upon a rich velvety bed, 
sprigged with wild roses and blue violets. Those 
who had once dwelt so happily within its walls were 
all gathered side by side in the quiet grave-yard, and 
now the heirs, residing at a distance, had offered the 
venerable mansion for sale. And -the portly, red 
faced gentleman strode around it with Esquire W1!- 
son, the village lawyer—(they had but one—conse- 
quently a quiet little place was Cloverdale)—stopping 
here, backing there—looking on this side, now 0” 
that, and all the while flourishing his gold-headed 
cane at the old gray walls, as if threatening terrible 
things. And so it proved. 
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The ‘ Grove” was sold. And then there came city 
carpenters, city masons and city painters, upholsterers, 
surveyors and gardeners, to modernize and improve. 
The carpenter went to work, and down came the old 
mahogany doors and quaintly carved mouldings—the 
mason followed, and the broad open fire-places came 
rattling about—the chimneys tottered and fell—up 
rose the swallows, on frightened wing, flying hither 
and thither, now with sharp cries soaring aloft, then 
swooping down, wheeling round and round, flutter- 
ing, panting, poising timidly upon the ruin, and again 
with pitiful cries flying off in dark masses over the 
tree-tops. The painter flourished his brush, and 
evanished the ‘ Blue Room,” and the ‘‘ Green Cham- 
ber,’ and the “ Fiall of Roses,” so called from the 
foundation. The surveyor and the gardener put their 
wise heads together, and crash came down the fine 
old trees—(O, General Morris, where were you ?) and 
the terrified martins hurried confusedly together, and 
flew off after their neighbor swallows. Summer- 
houses were leveled to the dust—the arbors over- 
thrown—the ploughshare tore up the beautiful flower- 
plats, and uprooted the tall box bordering the walks— 
and finally the “Grove,” now yceleped ‘ Diddlemus 
Hall,” came forth with a front of flaming red, as if 
blushing at its own degeneracy. And this was wm- 
provement ! 

Great people were undoubtedly coming—for what 
heavily laden teams disburthened themselves at the 
hall! What elegant carpets—what mirrors, couches, 
tables—what unnumbered articles unknown by name 
or use to the simple villagers might there be seen 
flaunting forth in every hue and shape! _- 

It was a delicious afternoon in June, when the air 
was reeking with the sweet odors from the new- 
mown fields, that a large showy carriage entered the 
village, and proceeded with stately pace toward Did- 
diemus Hall. It stopped. 

“ Oh, shocking!” exclaimed a tall, thin, vinegar- 
faced lady, to the portly gentleman, as she alighted. 

‘And is this Diddlemus Hall? O mi!” shrieked 
a miniature of mamma, casting her eyes around. 

‘Oh, horrible! How the country air is impreg- 
nated with creatures and onions!” lisped a second, as 
she slowly followed her sister. 

‘Onions indeed, Bel!” cried a third, springing 
from the carriage, ‘ why the air is the most delight- 
ful in the whole world!” and plucking a bunch of 
violets peeping up at her through the grass with eyes 
as blue as her own, instead of ascending the steps, 
and entering the house as a discreet maiden should 
do, off she flew like a bird. 

“Sara! Sara! Come back—I insist upon it!” 
cried the tall lady; “how very hoydenish you are— 
come back!” 

But kissing her hand, and waving the violets above 
her head, Sara bounded over the stone wall, entang- 
ling her feet with the long grass as she ran, until her 
course was impeded by a brook running along as 
merry as herself; then she stopped, and, throwing off 
her hat, she bent her bright face to the sparkling 
water, as if to kiss the happy image it mirrored, and 


Seated herself on the mossy margin, heedless of the 
11 





solecism she was committing upon the dignity of Did- 
dlemus Hall. 

Having now introduced the fashionable Mrs. Did- 
dlemus and her daughters, we will imagine a few 
weeks to have passed since their arrival at Clover- 
dale, during which, of course, they have been en- 
deavoring to astonish the natives, ending, however, 
as such atlempts are pretty apt to do, by being more 
astonished themselves at the obtuseness, as they please 
to term it, of the natives in refusing to be perfectly 
bewildered (and well they might be) by their grand 
display of dress—their airs and graces, and un-Web- 
ster-authorized diction. Many of the villagers called 
upon them—some from neighborly feelings—others 
from curiosity—the first laughed in their sleeves and 
said nothing, the second stared, marveled, and said a 
good deal. 

Sara, in the meanwhile, was perfectly unmanagea- 
ble by her stately mamma. What did she care for 
display? Why did she want to hold her head above 
the good country people ?—she did not—no, not she! 
And in spite of mamma, and Miss Alicia and Bella, 
she was all over the village, made herself quite at 
home with all the good dames—chatted with the par- 
son—laughed with the doctor—scraped acquaintance 
with all the grave cows, and not a dog in the neigh- 
borhood but wagged his tail knowingly as she drew 
near—and finally, one afternoon, just as our school- 
mistress Flora, with a face of great gravity, was 
quelling the noisy tongues of her younger charge, her 
mischievous little face peeped in at the door, and, 
dropping a low courtesy, she said, in the most zaive 
manner possible— 

** Please, ma’am, may I come in?” 

How Flora laughed! and how Sara laughed! and 
then what a shout of merriment burst from the throats 
of the youngsters, until at last books were thrown 
down, siates cast aside, and school dismissed, while 
arm in arm the two girls sauntered over the green, 
and up the lane, as if they had already known each 
other for years. 

‘* And so your name is Flora,” said the little gipsy ; 
‘well, mine is Sara. Now kiss me, for I know we 
shall be the best friends in the world.” 

And now regularly day after day Sara might be 
seen tripping up the path just as school was dismissed, 
for Flora had insisted upon her not coming before, 
her laugh was so contagious—she would then accom- 
pany her to the farm-house, where, from her artless- 
ness and good-nature, she soon became a very great 
favorite with the Leslies. 

From such a chatty little body as Sara, Flora was 
soon unavoidably aw fatt to the several characters 
and dispositions at the Hall, besides being the confi- 
dante of many weighty secrets of her own, so weighty 
as must inevitably have burst her little brain had she 
endeavored to keep them to herself. Her favorite 
theme, however, was the praise of her brother Harry 
—such a brother! so kind, so good, and so funny! 
He always took her part, too, when things went 
wrong with mamma—he would be home in Septem- 
ber, for then he was to leave College forever, and 
going to be a doctor, or a lawyer, or——mercy! she 
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hoped he would not be a minister—and then she was 
sure he would hke Flora, and Flora, of course, must 
like him! 

Mrs. Diddlemus in vain sought to break up the inti- 
macy of her daughter with a humble school-mistress, 
and either from disdain at her profession, or jealous, 
perhaps, of her superior beauty, Miss Alicia and 
Miss Bella, whenever they chanced to meet her, 
treated her with the most insolent rudeness. But 
what did Flora care for all this? It could not lessen 
the interest she felt for the wild, misguided, but warm- 
hearted Sara; and so their meetings continued just as 
often and as pleasurable as ever. 

September came—and so did Harry. But it was 
too bad in Sara, little jade, to do as she did! for the 
very next morning after his arrival, without even 
giving notice of her intention, she carried him over 
to the farm-house. Stealing softly through the back 
gate, and holding her finger to her lips, while she 
motioned Harry to follow, she tip—tip—tip-toed round 
to a little porch from which a clear sweet voice was 
merrily ringing, and there was poor Flora standing 
before a tub—washing—positively washing! Was 
ever such a predicament! Yes, there she stood—a 
litte short-gown falling just below her hips, over a 
blue stuff petticoat, from which 

“Her feet, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light.” 
Her sleeves rolled up displayed the beautiful contour 
of her fair round arms—the white creamy foam curled 
and mantled around them, even to their dimpled 
elbows, glittering as the rays of the sun shot through 
the lattice above like dissolved rainbows. Mrs. 
Leslie, with her back to the mischievous Sara, was 
paring apples, lending occasionally her still fine voice 
to the cheerful song of Flora. Rub—rub—splash— 
splash—and again the airy bubbles rise and break. 

‘There, mother, see your cap!” cried Flora, draw- 
ing forth a piece of muslin from the snowy suds, and 
shaking it before her—‘‘ see how white! Now I will 
just run and spread it out under the old lilac, and then 
all these stains will soon be out.” 

Turning, she beheld her naughty friend and the 
somewhat abashed collegian! She started, blushed, 
and for a moment felt inclined to flee from the scene, 
but soon recovering her self-possession, she joined in 
the laugh, and in a few moments all embarrassment 
was forgotten. 

From that moment Harry appeared to be quite as 
fond of visiting at the Farm as his sister—nay, he 
went even further, for more than once he found his 
way into the school-room, just to assist Miss Leslie 
in her arduous duties. Was not he considerate ? 

In the mean time, there was a constant succession 
of gay company arriving at Diddlemus Hall, and con- 
sequently pic-nic-ing, boating, riding, and fishing, in 
abundance, Harry, to be sure, was not always of 
these parties, for it was astonishing how very studious 
he had suddenly become—always walking off by 
himself with a huge folio under his arm—studying 
Greek in the woods, where he could not be inter- 
rupted. 
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But one unfortunate day, Mrs. Diddlemus, taking 
an airing in her carriage, strangely determined to 
visit Miss Leslie’s school—(could she have had any 
motive?) and there what did she see! What but 
that pert young school-mistress sitting at her ease, 
forsooth, and her son, her Harry actually figuring 
sums for a dirty, white-headed, bare-footed boy ! 
Smothering her rage, which, like a pent up volcano, 
was only to burst forth with the more violence, she 
blandly requested the attendance of her son, and then, 
without deigning the least notice of Flora, who had 
risen upon her entrance, she sailed out of the house, 
and entered her carriage. She could now read Gree! 
So much for going to school, at any rate! It was 
astonishing with how much calmness Harry listened 
to her voluble translation. 

A party was soon onthe tapis. Mrs. Diddlemus 
determined to give a grand blow out. 

“Mamma, who shall we invite of these stupid vil- 
lagers?’’ drawled Alicia, pencil in hand—* who shall 
I put down on the list ?” 

‘Why, you know, my love—the Smiths, and the 
Wilsons, and Mrs. Hawbuck, and Susan Jones—but 
there is one person who shall not be invited!” and 
here Mrs. Diddlemus looked very positive—turned 
very red, and struck the table with the palm of her 
hand, all the while glancing at Sara, who, seated ina 
large rocking-chair, was carelessly tearing a beautiful 
dahlia to pieces. 

‘* Who is that, ma?” said Bella. 

“Why that school-madam—the daughter of old 
Leslie !” 

** Daughter, indeed!” cried Alicia, now speaking 
very fast and thick—‘‘ why, do you know, ma, they 
say she came from the Alms-House! A _ beggar, 
whom the old man picked up somewhere !” 

“The Alms-House !” shrieked Bella. 

‘The Alms-House! ay, I’ll warrant it!” nodded 
Mrs. Diddlemus. ‘A pert, conceited creature !” 

‘Til tell you what it is, mother,” cried Sara, 
springing from the chair, and throwing the flower 
violently down—‘‘ I don’t care whether Flora Lesiie 
came from the Alms-House, or the ‘ White-House, 
she is a dear, sweet girl, and unless she is invited—/ 
wont come into the room, I wont—I—I wont !” 

* Ridiculous! you foolish child! She shall ot 
come, I tell you, and yow shall !” 

Sara did not answer, but threw herself down again 
in a fit of the pouts. 

‘The Alms-House!” again said Alicia—“ pray, 
Ma, did we ever have any poor relations ?” 

‘Ha! ha! ha! how absurd! Poor relations’ 
What a question, child!” 

“‘T declare, Alicia, you must be infected with pit- 
ful notions to allow such an idea to enter your head!” 
exclaimed Bella. 

‘‘ Poor relations!” continued mamma, “no, in- 
deed, I trust not. We are a great family—none of 
your parvenu gentry—our fathers came over in the— 
the May Flower. Ah, in England, girls, we may 
have ét/ed relations, not poor ones !” 

“Had we not once an Uncle Felix?” demurely 
asked Sara, fixing her great eyes upon her mother. 
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‘‘ Hem—Felix—O, yes—poor Felix!” 

“‘ Was he poor, mamma ?” 

“There is a—a mystery, child, about him—you 
must not ask such idle questions.” 

‘‘ Because I have heard he died in the poor-house.”’ 

“ Sara !” 

“And that his wife took in washing.” 

‘‘ Sara !”? 

“To support herself and little baby.” 

“Hold your tongue, miss!” 

‘“ And that she died from starvation.” 

‘Go to your room !” 

‘‘ And that her rich friends would not even pay for 
her coffin.” 

“ Sara!” 

“ Well—well! I’m going! No matter if she was 
your sister— 


‘Rattle her bones over the stones, 
*T is only a pauper whom nobody owns,”’ 


sang the saucy girl. Then flying directly to her bro- 
ther Harry, she must needs tell him how very angry 
she was that her dear Flora, her sweet Flora, was not 
to be invited to the party, because, forsooth, she was 
poor, and had been taken from the Alms-House when 
she was only a mere baby! And notwithstanding 
Harry positively forbade her from mentioning this to 
Flora herself, yet what does she do but runs directly 
to the Farm, and unburthened both her indignation 
and her regret at the same time. 

Poor Flora! This was the first trial she had ever 
known. To be thus held up as a mark for malevo- 
lence and insult! And that Harry, too, should be 
obliged to listen to such details! She knew that she 
was an orphan, and indebted for every happiness her 
young heart had known, to the charity and kindness 
of those under whose roof she had been received and 
treated as a child. But now, for the first time, she 
realized her lonely state, and determining to ascertain 
as much as possible of what Mr. Leslie knew of her 
parents, she hastened to him, and begged him to give 
her all the information of which he might be pos- 
sessed, relating at the same time the conversation she 
had just had with Sara. 

Mr. Leslie heard her through with great attention, 
shrugged his shoulders once or twice—cried “ pish!” 
—muttered a little to himself, and then turning sud- 
denly to his wife, said— 

‘* My dear, get my clothes ready, for I shall go to 
B—— early to-morrow morning.” 

Drawing Flora to him, he kissed her tenderly—bid 
her not trouble her little head about what such people 
said, for she was as good as they were—yes, and ten 
thousand times better ! 

Accordingly, in the morning, Mr. Leslie left Clover- 
dale for B——, and did not return until the very after- 
noon of the great party to be given at Diddlemus 
Hall—and then one would have certainly thought the 
man beside himself to see how he acted. Flora 
assuredly did, when coming up to her he patted her 
on the cheek, and said— 

be Come, darling—you and I must go to the ball to- 
night—so make yourself look as pretty as you can. 


Here are some gim-cracks I have brought you!” dis- 
playing, as he spoke, a handsome set of pearls. 

“ Me! father, me!—to the bail! You forget!” 
cried Flora, in amazement, unheeding the rich gems 
he pressed into her hand. 

“Ono! I don’t forget—but I am in the mood for 
dancing to-night—so be ready !”” 

And so saying, the old gentleman actually went 
through a few stately minzet slides, as he had done 
probably in his young days, and bustled out of the 
room—and the next Flora saw of him he was in the 
garden, in earnest conversation with Harry—yes, 
with Harry, who laughed, wiped his eyes, shook the 
old man warmly by both hands, and then ran off 
down the lane, as if he too was possessed! What 
could it all mean ? 

It was evening, and the brilliant lights streaming 
from Diddlemus Hall, together with the merry strains 
of the violin issuing thence, proclaimed the festivity 
which was going on within. 

Every thing was arranged as Mrs. Diddlemus 
wished it to be. The refreshments were all of the 
best—the ice-creams were ice—the blanc-mange just 
of the right consistency—the whips delightful no- 
things—and the cake, what could be lighter? A very 
proud woman, therefore, was Mrs. Diddlemus, as all 
smiles, turban, and marabouts, she received her 
guests, while on each side of her Miss Alicia and 
Miss Bella, decked out in the extreme of fashion, 
assisted their mamma in doing the honors. 

But can she believe her eyes! Can it be possible! 
Yes, it certainly is—yes, it ts old Farmer Leslie 
coming toward her, dressed in a suit of snuff-colored 
homespun with bright brass buttons, and, leaning on 
his arm, that good-for-nothing, impudent girl! Was 
ever any thing so strange? And Mrs. Diddlemus 
drew herself up and looked daggers—Miss Alicia and 
Bella tossed up their heads, and turned their backs— 
but directly behind Mr. Leslie and Flora were Harry 
and Sara, the latter evidently in great delight at the 
puzzled looks of her mamma. 

Mr. Leslie stopped full in front of the lady, while 
his eye expressed the contempt he felt. Poor Flora, 
pale and trembling, clung closely to his arm, for now 
every eye in the room was upon her. 

** Madam,” at length said the farmer, addressing 
Mrs. Diddlemus, “since you do not appear to recog- 
nize this young lady, allow me to introduce to you 
Miss Duncan—Miss Emily Duncan, the daughter of 
your brother Felix! Yes, madam, of that Felix Dun- 
can whom your pride and avarice destroyed! Be- 
hold there the child of that noble but unfortunate man. 
It is to have her acknowledged as such that I have 
brought her here this evening, and then we take our 
leave. Here are the proofs of what I assert,” draw- 
ing from his pocket, as he spoke, a small roll of 
papers—‘ shall I read them ?” 

Mrs. Diddlemus, taken as she was by surprise, pale 
and trembling from mortification and anger, had yet 
too much tact to permit this; she therefore immedi- 
ately, although with a very ill grace, bent forward 
and touched the fair brow of Flora with her lips, 





while Alicia and Bella extended the tips of their 
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gloved fingers—but Sara, throwing her arms around 
her neck, kissed, laughed, and cried by turns, and 
even Harry, claiming the privilege of a cowsin, saluted 
her lips—saucy fellow ! 

There was no getting over it, and so Mrs. Diddle- 
mus put the best face she could upon the matter, and 
insisted that her dear niece should remain to share 
in the festivities of the evening, which should be con- 
sidered, she said, as a jubilee for this happy occasion. 
But no! Mr. Leslie strode off, carrying with him his 
fair charge, and it was not many minutes ere Master 
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Harry and Sara were also missing from the festive 
scene. 

Mr. Leslie had possessed himself of every proof 
substantiating the birth of Flora, and she was there. 
fore formally acknowledged by the friends of her de- 
ceased father. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Leslie would not part with their 
dear child—neither would Flora (as I love best to cal 
her) consent to leave them—and so, in course of time. 
Cousin Harry was even forced to come himself and 
carry her off! What obstinacy ! 





GRAND TOWER ROCK. 


(ON THE MISSISSIPPI), 


In pursuing our plan of giving in ‘“‘Graham’’ the 
most notable places in the South and West, we have 
selected for the present month the most striking object 
on our western waters—Tower Rock. Mr. Thomas, 
in a paper upon the ‘‘ Great West,” in the Knicker- 
bocker, gives the following description of it : 

“ Nearly equally distant from St. Louis and the 
mouth of the Ohio, on the west side of the Mississippi, 
is Grand Tower. It is a column of rock about fifty 
feet in diameter, rising fifty feet in height above the 
ordinary surface of the water, and crowned with a 
luxurious growth of stunted trees and shrubbery. 
Higher up, on the Illinois shore of the river, is a mass 
of rock, nearly sixty feet high, which, from its peculiar 
shape, and from an aperture in the southern side, has 
obtained the appellation of ‘ The Devil’s Bake-Oven.’ 
This latter appears to have been, by some violent 
means, separated from the adjacent cliff which over- 
hangs it. In descending the Mississippi, on approach- 
ing Grand Tower, there will be noticed in its neigh- 
borhood several other masses of rock, resembling 
columns or towers ; these, however, are not isolated, 
but are connected with the shore, whereas the tower 
stands alone in the river, in the centre of a deep chan- 
nel, breasting a current that is here stronger than any 
where else on the river, below the ‘ Rapids.’ In the 
vicinage, on both shores, are several other curiously 
formed rocks, which have obtained fanciful appella- 
tions, as the ‘ Devil’s Pulpit,’ ‘ Devil’s Grave,’ ete. 
A few miles further up, on the Missouri shore, are the 
‘Cornice Rocks,’ so called from the appearance of 
their tops, which look as if regularly wrought into a 
cornice. These rocks extend to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet perpendicularly above the sur- 
face of the river. They form a solid wall, which 
rises right out of the water, and stretches along its 
margin for a considerable distance, marked the whole 
way by the cornice, which seems to have been pro- 
duced by the abrasion of a mighty current that for- 
merly swept near the top of the rocks. The Cornice 
Rocks, Grand Tower, etc., on the Missouri side of 
the Mississippi, form what may be termed the spur of 
the Merrimack hills, a line of highlands that extend 
north-westwardly to the Gasconade river. The Devil’s 





Bake-Oven, diagonally opposite the Grand Tower, is 
the abrupt termination of the ‘ Illinois Bluffs,’ those 
stupendous cliffs, averaging one hundred and fifty feet 
in height, which enclose the American Bottom, and 
extend semi-circularly from above the mouth of the 
Missouri to this point, having all the way the same 
cornice, or water-marks, which characterize the 
Cornice Rocks. These facts have led many to adop: 
the theory that the Mississippi was once dammed or 
blocked up at the Grand Tower, and that here was a 
water-fall more mighty than that of Niagara; that the 
American Bottom and much of the Missouri shore 
formed the bed of a large lake, fed by the river, whose 
upper current wore the cornices in the rocks, until, 
by some violent convulsion, a channel was forced 
through at the tower, and the lake was in a great part 
drained, leaving its bed to form the rich alluvion of 
the American Bottom. The fact that pine and other 
trees have been found, in digging for water, in the 
neighborhood of St. Louis, fifty feet below the surface 
of the earth, is also an argument in favor of this theory. 

“ Before steam navigation was introduced, Grand 
Tower was one of the most dangerous places to the 
navigator on the whole Mississippi. Thé current be- 
ing remarkably swift, the voyagers in keels and barges 
had to ascend the river bank in advance of their ves- 
sels, which were then drawn by ropes through the 
swift current, that would not admit of the ordinary 
means of ‘ poling’ against the stream. 

‘A highly poetical suggestion in reference to the 
Grand Tower has been made, which every American 
would feel proud to see carried into effect. Jt ts, that 
a monument to Fuiton be erected upon its top. The 
expense could easily be defrayed by collections from 
passengers on the boats which pass it. A statue of 
Fulton, executed by Powers, the native sculptor of 
the Valley, and erected on the top of Grand Tower, 
midway in the length of the great Mississippi, and in 
its strongest current, would indeed be a noble memo- 
rial, at once honorable to the mighty genius who taught 
how to stem the tide of the great Father of Waters, 0 
the art of sculpture, as developed by the great West, 
and to the gratitude of a great nation. This suggestion 
is quite too important to be overlooked.” 








THE NEW NEIGHBORHOOD. 


(FROM THE DIARY OF MISS NANCY NETTLETON.) 





BY MRSs. A. M. F. ANNAN, 





May the ith.—Well, after all, it is right pleasant to 
yutintoa new neighborhood. The change not only fur- 
nishes me with fresh ideas, but brightens up my whole 
stock of old ones. I thought I should not easily be- 
come reconciled to living away from the place to 
which I had been so long habituated, yet in one week 
my mind has regained its composure; so much are 
we the creatures of circumstances, as the colonel once 
elegantly remarked. I can now reflect calmly that 
when a property has changed owners, it is natural 
that it should change tenants; and since I have rigidly 
analyzed my feelings, I am convinced that much of 
my attachment to Doiley Court was the result alone 
of the interesting visits of my deceased and ever-to- 
be-lamented landlord. Poor dear Colonel Timms !— 
how regularly at the end of every three months, the 
last day of every April, July, October and January, 
at precisely three o’clock in the afternoon, came his 
well known rap on the door! and how entertaining 
was the chat that followed!—a single person, like 
myself, he could sympathize in all my feelings, and 
appreciate all my tastes. And what a delightful 
memory he had! Every item of intelligence which 
had not got into the journals during the preceding 
three months he could give me with minuteness— 
‘hough, to be sure, he accounted for his accuracy by 
stating, with his accustomed gallantry, that he had 
xept it in mind for my especial gratification. What 
was singular, he never repeated any thing stale; 
having recollected no doubt all the time that I was a 
regular reader of the morning and evening papers. 
“or seventeen years were these pleasant visits con- 
‘inued—perhaps not quite seventeen. I believe a few 
pages back I said fifteen, and, indeed, it may have 
een but fourteen—be that as it may, during the whole 
me never was quarter day so welcome to a tenant. 
lt was an unmixed enjoyment to me to count my 
rent-money, and place it in the most convenient cor- 
ner of my writing-desk. Many a delightful compli- 
nent he paid me op my punctuality—it was one of 
his own ruling virtues. No wonder it was a subject 
t deep and abiding reflection to me after he had first, 
‘IX years ago, overstayed the hour that he had hitherto. 
allotted to his call, and that it became still more so 
When he éxtended the time to two, then to three 
hours. I have no doubt that, had he lived until an- 
other quarter-day, he would have allowed me to pre- 
vail upon him to stay to tea; had that occurred—but 
{ must not permit myself to dwell upon what might 
‘ave been the important consequences of breaking 
through the settled habits of such a man. He is gone 
now—poor dear Colonel Timms ! 

11* 





Sth.—The more I think of my former life in Doiley 
Court, the drier and more humdrum it appears. The 
whole extent was composed of pretty much the same 
sort of houses, filled with pretty much the same sort 
of people—eld residents who owned the property, and 
were satisfied to live to the end of their days in the 
same old way. I could tell almost to a certainty what 
was to happen any time at each house, by remember- 
ing what had happened there the same day of the 
preceding week. For instance, I always knew they 
would have beef-shin soup at old Mr. Nixon’s on 
market-day—they had it every market-day for fifteen 
years. I always knew when a wash was on hands 
at Meems’s, over the way, by the smell of eggs and 
bacon; the widow had to get dinner herself, while 
the black woman was at the wash-tub, and, being an 
exceedingly poor cook, she was afraid to venture 
upon any thing else. I always knew at what house 
the red-nosed muffin man would stop on each particu- 
lar afternoon—I wonder how any person could 
patronize that dirty fellow; for my part I am fasti- 
dious about my muffins—I always make them up my- 
self. With equal certainty I could tell whenever the 
Misses Twiggs expected a gentleman visiter. They 
always rose an hour earlier, to string up the old crim- 
son chintz curtains over the parlor windows, that_ 
their reflection might give a glow to their complexions, 
and they were sure to have yellow silk handkerchiefs 
bound tightly round their heads, to keep the curl-pins 
in place. They never could understand the dignity 
of caps or turbans, and would not give up to wearing 
them, though Diana was not mere than eighteen 
months younger than myself. Many a time I was 
tempted to betray my own age for the satisfaction of 
exposing hers. As to Rebecca, she was beyond all 
endurance in her vain desire to preserve her youth- 
fulness of appearance; she was a young woman, 
doating upon~ the ‘Children of the Abbey” and 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” when I was a child at 
school, working my sampler. Yet even she had the 
presumption to hint that the colonel had no such 
object as collecting rent in visiting Aer, and that “ dear 
Diana” was disposed to look up to him as something 
between an elder brother and a father! The greatest 
changes that presented themselves before us, to mark 
the lapse of time, were in the increasing number and 
size of the grandchildren coming periodically to visit 
old Mr. and Mrs. Poppleton next door; some days 
three or four new babies, in their long cloaks and 
quilted bonnets, from as many different points of the 
compass. It had, indeed, become a serious annoy- 
ance—so many youngsters shouting and whimpering, 
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and so many babies squalling in chorus. Carlo has a 
natural aversion to babies, and on such occasions 
added to my discomfort, always responding to the 
noise with those dismal howls that drowned the cla- 
rinets the time the Misses Twiggs were serenaded. 

I think I have located myself in an interesting 
neighborhood. Some of the houses are large, some 
of moderate size, and some rather small, inhabited 
severally, I suppose, by persons of fashion, others in 
middle life, and a small mixture of others in restricted 
circumstances. None of my neighbors have, as yet, 
called on me, and I know nothing certain about any 
of them. I have not even walked up and down the 
square to look at the names on the door-plates. Ser- 
vants are very good at picking up scraps of informa- 
tion about strangers, but as I observe my old rule and 
do not keep any as inmates, I have no such sources 
of intelligence at command. I can learn nothing 
from Sally Davis, the woman I employ to do two or 
three hours’ work for me of mornings. She is a dull, 
uncommunicative person, and a little hard of hearing. 
I like a social, entertaining domestic, but on my re- 
moval, I had to put up with such asI could get. If 
my house stood close upon the street I should have 
better opportunities to make observations; I can see 
but a short distance up and down on the opposite side 
of the way, but the novelty of the field of view ought 
to compensate me for its narrowness, as the colonel 
remarked, the time he was going north to enjoy a 
descent in a diving-bell. Half a dozen of families, 
about whom one knows absolutely nothing, must 
surely afford a more intense interest to an inquiring 
mind than twenty whose habits and characters are as 
familiar as one’s own. Indeed, before I had any 
anticipation of leaving Doiley Court, I had half de- 
termined upon giving up my diary, I had so rarely 
any thing novel to record. I can now note down 
new incidents every hour, with the inferences I can 
draw from them. I pride myself on a good deal of 
sagacity in making discoveries from circumstances 
which other persons would overlook as trivial. Even 
if my conjectures should sometimes prove erroneous, 
they will not be the less amusing to myself on that 
account when I review my memoranda. They will, 
on the contrary, be proofs of my ingenuity. I hope I 
am not vain of it, but I confess I do esteem my ima- 
gination very highly. It is to nothing else that I owe 
my taste for literary pursuits, such as reading the 
papers and keeping a diary. Indeed, the colonel once 
wondered that it had not made a poetess of me. I 
told him it had never come in my way, exactly, to 
write poetry, though I could not deny that I was once 
passionately fond of reading novels. 

There appears to be a good deal worthy of atten- 
tion in the occupants of the next house, number 44. 
It runs parallel with mine, having window for win- 
dow, and door for door. I can see all that goes on 
in every apartment quite plainly, for the family are 
much less careful than lam about curtains and blinds. 
There are but three persons of them, it seems, exclu- 
sive of two servants—a gentleman, a handsome, 
sprightly little man, his wife, and a tall, dashing, 
black-eyed young lady, who may or may not be a 








relation. The wife takes my fancy particularly. 
She is rather a small woman, with a soft, lovely face, 
and the sweetest voice I have ever heard. I should 
judge her to be in delicate health. She sits sewing or 
reading almost the whole day long, in the chamber 
opposite to mine, and I have seen her husband wheel 
her about the room in her large arm-chair. I have 
never observed her down in the parlors. Though 
their house is small, like my own, and is by no means 
as well furnished, they appear to be people of high 
fashion. They are out every night at parties—that is, 
the gentleman and the young lady. The latter must 
be a belle; she is a superb looking figure, and dresses 
magnificently in velvets, satins, feathers and jewels. 
Her constant flow of spirits, her clear, loud laugh, and 
her gay songs are proof sufficient to me that she 
knows nothing of the disappointment and anxiety of 
a spirited girl whose attractions are undervalued. The 
lady of the house has evidently a great regard for her. 
If not sisters they are devoted friends. She takes 
great pains to assist her in her dressing, turns her 
round and round, makes her walk to a distance and 
step back again, readjusts this and fastens that, and 
seems bent upon doing all in her power to set off her 
graces. In return, the young lady appears very grate- 
ful for her kindness; she seems never to forget while 
she is out amusing herself that her friend is at home 
in solitude, and she always returns against twelve 
o’clock—an early hour for one so brilliant to give up 
the pleasures of a party, such as she must go to from 
her splendid style of dress. I have been tempted to 
envy them the pleasant chat they enjoy over the 
supper table. The married lady always sits up for her 
husband and friend, and has supper waiting for them 
in her chamber. If it were later in the season—thal 
the windows could be kept open—I might be an audi- 
tor of their cheerful conversation, even if not a sharer 
in it. It would be a great treat to me, and could do 
them no harm. Their lively gossip about their stylish 
acquaintances and elegant amusements would be ex- 
actly to my taste. 

Number 45, across the way, promises also to aflord 
me subjects of remark and speculation. It is by far 
the largest house in the square, four stories high, and 
very respectable looking—the more so, perhaps, for 
being a little old fashioned. Its inmates seem to be 4 
very large family, and they are undoubtedly wealthy 
as well as fashionable, which I do not judge my nex! 
door neighbors to be. There are two or three elderly 
ladies, and half a dozen young ones, who appear to 
have nothing to do but to decorate their persons an¢ 
sit at the windows looking out and making remarks 
upon the passers by. They keep a number of ser- 
vants, and have a constant run of visiters, and they 
must live on the fat of the land, for there is no end to 
the marketing carried in through the basement,. The 
gentlemen inmates—there are several of them—are 
business looking men, that hurry in to their meals and 
then hurry out again; but there is a striking excep 
tion, one of the finest, stateliest, noblest looking youls 
fellows, of twenty-eight or thirty or so, that could be 
found in a thousand. His teeth are perfectly dazzling 
—when he smiled to-day to one of the ladies in the 
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window I could distinguish their lustre and regularity 
even at this distance. The poor colonel must have 
been much such a man, before his hair changed and 
his person grew so corpulent. 

9th.—A soft, warm day, and an incident to register, 
which has flustered me rather more, perhaps, than 
may be necessary. I went out into the front yard, an 
hour or two ago, to see that the shrubbery was not in 
want of trimming—such things are too often neglected 
on rented property. I hope there is no impropriety 
ina single female—an elderly single female—taking 
a little air and exercise in front of her own dwelling, 
particularly when she does so in compliance with the 
instructions of her physician. I should never have 
thought of a house with an enclosure in front, if 
Doctor Dingley had not insisted upon it, and ex- 
pressed his solemn conviction that if I could not get 
into some place where I might move about freely in 
the open air, my sedentary life would be the death of 
me. Yet people, in passing, did look at me as if they 
considered me an object of curiosity. Conscious, 
however, of no unfeminine desire to attract attention, 
I was enabled to bear that with the composure of 
innocence, when an unaccountable circumstance de- 
stroyed entirely my comfortable equanimity. What 
should it have been but a bow and a graceful wave of 
the hand from the young gentleman with the white 
teeth, at No. 45! I observed him at one of the third 
story windows, but should never have suspected that 
he was watching my movements. He surely could 
have meant no rudeness. I think I bear sufficiently 
in my appearance the marks of a character too digni- 
fied to be trifled with; but what could he mean? I 
did not reply to his gesture—of course I did not—and, 
to assure him that I had not perceived it, I stooped 
down to break off some of the last year’s dead twigs 
from the chrysanthemums. When I arose he was 
still at the window, and, as I am alive, he not only 
waved his hand, but kissed it. He may have been 
deceived by the distance, and have imagined me an 
acquaintance. I should be sorry to suppose that so 
handsome a young man could be guilty of the unhand- 
some intention of any disrespect to a lady. 

From some talk which I partly overheard between 
the two ladies next door, I judge their name, at least 
that of the gentleman and his wife, to be Macbeth. 

10¢h.—In spite of the doctor, made up my mind not 
to take a walk in the yardto-day. The young fellow 
of No. 45 spent an hour in the morning, and another 
in the afternoon, in looking intently across the street, 
and I have no idea that he should fancy me anxious, 
like some foolish chit of a girl, to submit myself to the 
gaze of a handsome young man. 

The married couple next door are as loving as a 
pair of turtle doves. Such tender, honey-moon talk 
as I overheard between them this morning, I did not 
Suppose was ever used two years after marriage, as 
the lady declared was the case with them. Both 
houses were thrown open to admit the warm air, and 
as the gentleman stood leaning over his wife’s chair, 
beside the window opposite to mine, I could catch a 
Zood deal of their conversation, though not quite as 
connectedly as I might have wished. Their language 





was exceedingly fine and flowery—they must be per- 
sons of the most refined education. I suppose I may 
think myself fortunate that I could hear so much. It 
is a wonder they did not take the precaution to lower 
their voices a little, as would seem natural in such 
tender confabulations, but I conclude they had no 
suspicion of a listener, as they could not distinguish 
me through my curtains. I don’t wonder, however, 
that they are so much in love with each other, if their 
dispositions are worthy of their personal attractions. 
The tall young lady must be accustomed to their 
courting, for she was present, and sat reading a book, 
as if she did not think their high-flown talk worth 
listening to. 

14th.—Rain—rain—rain—for three or four days. 
Shut up from morning till night without seeing or 
hearing any thing to keep up my spirits. Regret 
more and more that my house is so far back from the 
street. Can see nothing of passers by but their um- 
brellas and lower extremities. The Canaries wont 
sing, and Carlo does nothing but sleep. Quite long to 
meet a human being face to face, without window- 
glass between. Mrs. Macbeth seems to take it 
patiently. She sits in her arm-chair and sews and 
reads, reads and sews, almost incessantly. Mr. Mac- 
beth, I have observed, makes it a point to break the 
monotony two or three times a day, by flourishing 
round her in his lover-like way, but the young lady is 
generally invisible. 

I don’t know what to think of that persevering 
young man in number 45. He stands at his third 
story window over the entry, and gazes in this diree- 
tion by the hour. To be sure he always has a book 
in his hand, not to appear too much of an idler, but 
he does not give it much attention. One would think 
he might find more amusement in chatting to the 
young ladies in the parlors, but since the first day he _ 
came under my observation I have never noticed him 
among them. 

15th.—Bright sunshine. Spent half an hour saun- 
tering about the front yard, in spite of the everlasting 
starer of No. 45. I should be very sorry to allow him 
to imagine he could have any influence on my actions. 
He is a good-hearted young fellow though, if he is too 
much given to idle curiosity, as a circumstance that 
came under my eye this morning will prove. A little 
candy-girl upset her basket by striking it against the 
railing of the area, while he was coming down the 
door-steps. He stopped to discover how many of her 
taffies were broken, and gave her money to repair the 
loss. Such incidents exhibit human nature in its bet- 
ter aspect, as the colonel used to remark. 

Afternoon.—So, it seems, the couple next door have 
sometimes a litthe wormwood mixed with their honey 
and molasses, contrary to my first impressions. To- 
day they wound up one of their courting confabs in 
pretty much of a miff, if I might judge from their 
countenances anda few unusually loud expressions. 
The gentleman seemed to be extolling some lady to 
the skies ; his wife frowned and pouted and called her 
certain names that meant she was no better than she 
should be, and he went on defending her so earnestly 
that poor Mrs. Macbeth put her handkerchief to her 
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eyes, and seemed hurt as well as vexed. I don’t 
wonder at it. What business has a married man to 
be so earnest in his admiration of any woman but his 
own wife ?—particularly if he has a wife so very 
pretty and sweet looking as Mrs. Macbeth, and so 
devoted to him. It is not only imprudent, it is unfeel- 
ing, in him to make her jealous. 

16th.—The baseness—the deception—the ingrati- 
tude of this world! It is no other than that tall black- 
eyed girl, whom she has always treated so kindly, 
that has become the object of poor Mrs. Macbeth’s 
anxiety. I was clear-starching my caps, at the side- 
dvor, this morning, when I caughi a few sentences of 
such earnest conversation, through the chinks in the 
division fence, that I could not resist the temptation 
to try to hear more. I recognized the voices of Mr. 
Macbeth and his wife’s friend, that seemed to be, who 
were walking up and down the parlors. Unfortu- 
nately I could only distinguish what they said in pass- 
ing the windows, though more than that would, 
perhaps, have been too much for my nature to bear. 
At the beginning he was praising his wife, and the 
next thing I heard was that brazen-faced creature re- 
minding him that he had loved her first! and then she 
went so far as to say that she still loved him—fer- 
vently—fondly—those were her very words. He 
seemed a little startled, and not altogether inclined to 
encourage her, but afterwards he gave himself up so 
far as to flatter her as no honest man could have flat- 
tered such a base creature. Then she declared she 
would go to a convent, and to dissuade her from that, 
which I dare say was all a sham, he raved as wick- 
edly as herself. ‘‘ We must love!’ he gasped out, 
as if he were choking—and no wonder. I could not 
stand it any longer. I stepped back and slammed the 
door after me. I don’t care if they do know that I 
overheard them—any thing to put a stop to such ini- 
quity. Poor, poor Mrs. Macbeth! my heart aches 
for her; to be afflicted with such a husband and such 
a friend! oh men! men! the false, fickle beings! how 
much I have reason to thank my stars it has never 
come in my way to be duped by any of them! Yet 
it is more the fault of that deceitful girl than of Mr. 
Macbeth; but, then, how could he forget such a nice 
little woman as his wife! The girl’s name, I dis- 
cover, is Aldabella. 

17¢h.—W hat an unprincipled creature is that Alda- 
bella, and what a misguided, vacillating wretch is her 
admirer! This morning he and his wife had an- 
other quarrel about the girl, which ended in an agree- 
ment that he should give her up, as I judged, yet 
during the very next half hour he allowed her to wind 
herself into his good graces again in the back parlor. 
She is an over match for him, and, in one way, I am 
glad of it. Her art will create a just revenge for the 
injured wife. She has a fancy to carry on a double 
intrigue, it appears, and who should the next victim 
be but the handsome young man of No. 45! She 
thinks, I dare say, that it would be something of a 
triumph to tie such a figure to her chariot wheels. I 
could not have supposed though, with all her boldness, 
that she could lay aside her good breeding, and make 
the first advances toward acquaintance with a gentle- 
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man. I saw her do it, however. The young man 
was in his usual place, at the third story window, and 
happened to look over just as she came out of the 
front door, dressed for a walk, at about ten o’clock. 
She waved her hand, with what, no doubt, she meant 
as a most fascinating smile. The poor fellow leaned 
forward, started back, kissed his hand, and the next 
moment sprang down the steps and crossed the street 
with the speed of the wind. She met him at the gate, 
offered him her hand, pretending to look modest, and 
then they strolled down the street together as if they 
had been friends forever. I have taken a fancy to 
that young man—TI am sure he is amiable, for I have 
never seen a finer countenance; he must have good 
morals, for he appears to be always contented with 
staying at home, and I was particularly struck with 
his thoughtful kindness toward the little candy girl. 
I cannot conscientiously see him imposed upon. | 
will keep a sharp eye on Miss Aldabella, and if I per- 
ceive her to be gaining too much influence upon him, 
I shall certainly take the liberty of exposing her 
character to his mother, or whoever the eldest of the 
ladies at No. 45 may be. 

Afternoon.—It takes some people an amazingly 
short time to become intimate. Had occasion to go 
out for some Canary-seed, and came in view of Miss 
Aldabella, leaning familiarly on the arm of her new 
dupe, who was listening to her in a perfect transport. 
When I reached home, I could perceive them both in 
Mrs. Macbeth’s front parlor, she singing love songs 
at the piano, and affecting to blush and turn away her 
head when he played with her long black curls. Poor 
unsuspecting young man! how shocked would he 
have been could he have known that the door had 
scarcely closed after him before she renewed her high 
flights of tenderness with her friend’s husband! 

Poor Mrs. Macbeth, with her true woman’s confi- 
dence in those she loves, seems to be quite assured 
that she has put a stop to her husband’s unfaithful 
conduct, and sits sewing patiently at her window, 
working upon another splendid party dress, if I am not 
mistaken, for her ungrateful guest. She little knows 
how her tears and entreaties have been disregarded. 

18th.—Was scarcely able to sleep all night, with 
thinking of the melancholy fate in store for that unfor- 
tunate young man, if no kind hand should be stretched 
forth to snatch him from it. That base-minded Alda- 
bella has completely ensnared him with her enchant- 
ments. She went out, as usual, last night, and he, 
instead of Mr. Macbeth, who had returned earlier 
than common, accompanied her home. They stood 
at the door whispering for better than an hour in the 
moonlight, though Mr. Macbeth sent down every few 
minutes to call them in, no doubt pretending to his 
wife, who had the table waiting, that he was impatient 
for his supper. He even walked up to the table every 
now and then, and at last carried the deception so far 
as to sit down by himself, and eat as if with extraor- 
dinary appetite. Mrs. Macbeth would scarcely have 
waited on him so kindly if she had known, as I did, 
that jealousy was gnawing at his heart more vora- 
ciously than his teeth were at his bread and cold 





chicken. 
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I came to one decided resolution during the night, 
and that is, I will lose no time to warn the young 
man of his perilous situation. I have a brief note pre- 
pared for him, directed ‘‘ To the Young Gentleman of 
No. 45,” which I shall send over by my help, Sally 
Davis. He can hardly miss getting it, as he is the 
only young gentleman of the family. The contents 
are simply these : 

“The young gentleman residing at No. 45 will hear 
something of vital importance to him by calling, with- 
out loss of time, on Nancy Nettieton.” 

I thought it best, after consideration, not to make 
the first communication to his mother, lest it might 
create a disturbance in the family. No doubt a few 
hints to himself will be sufficient to put him on his 
guard. I must watch, and if Isee him come out of 
the house after breakfast I shall send my woman after 
him with the note. 

Afternoon.—I have accomplished my purpose. The 
interview is over. Now, let things work for better 
or for worse, my duty is fulfilled. I saw him descend 
the marble steps at ten this morning, and ordered 
Sally Davis to overtake him with the note. She 
grumbled at having to leave her scrubbing, with her 
slip-shod feet and draggled wrapper, but I could not 
allow her scruples to overrule an object so important 
as mine. I watched nervously while she tottled after 
him, and saw him turn at her call. She says he 
looked surprised, and then he smiled and asked, “ It 
came from 44, didn’t it?” But she insisted the note 
came from 42. He turned to follow her. I collected 
myself to receive him. It was a trial to feminine 
timidity, to the delicacy of an unmarried female, but 
had I not an approving conscience to sustain me? 
Still, when he entered the parlor, ushered by Sally 
Davis, my lips felt glued together, and I could merely 
point to a seat. 

‘‘T presume I have the honor of addressing the lady 
who here requests my presence?” said the young 
man, extending the note, and with a courteous but 
imposing dignity. I bowed assent, and he sat await- 
ing my commands. I found myself constrained to 
begin, but I did so with trepidation. 

‘‘T have undertaken a task, sir,” said I, “ extremely 
repulsive to my womanly feelings, inasmuch as it 
compels me to speak severely of one of my own sex, 
but my motives should give me courage. I feel that 
Tam exerting myself in a good cause—that of rescu- 
ing from destruction a fellow creature who walks 
blindly upon the brink of a precipice.” 

He looked at me with astonishment, but only bowed, 
and I proceeded : , 

“Tam an entire stranger to you, sir,—you made a 
mistake in addressing those marks of recognition to- 
ward me, which I do not deny having perceived— 
but I have for some time past been an attentive ob- 
server of your deportment, and I regard you as a gen- 
tleman of honor and good feeling. If I did not I 
should be much more indifferent to your perilous 
Situation.” 

“IT am greatly obliged to your interest in me, 
madam,” said he, witha smile that betrayed rather 
too much security, I thought, after what had passed; 





‘but I cannot imagine on what point you presume 
me to be menaced with danger.” 

TJ will not ask, sir,” I replied, “if your affections 
are already concerned in the young lady next door.” 
He started, but I continued resolutely; ‘‘I trust that 
they cannot be very deeply so upon so short an ac- 
quaintance, but from some circumstances I have wit- 
nessed during the few hours you have been visiting 
her, I apprehend they are in a fair way to be so, and 
I consider it my solemn duty to endeavor to avert 
that fatal catastrophe. Yes, sir,” said I with emphasis, 
“it is against that lady I have nerved myself to fore- 
warn you.” 

The poor young man blushed up to the eyes, and 
jumped from his chair, exclaiming, ‘‘ I hope, madam, 
you do not insinuate any imputations against that 
lady ?” 

**Have patience, sir, and be seated,” said I, “I 
will merely suppose a case, and allow you to draw 
your own conclusions. A young lady makes a pro- 
tracted visit to a marriéd friend, who shows her every 
kindness that affection and confidence can suggest. 
The young lady appears openly to return it with 
gratitude, yet in secret inflicts an incurable wound 
in the peace of her friend by inveigling from her the 
heart of her hasband.” 

“* Very well stated, madam,” said the young gentle- 
man, “but so far I cannot perceive this to be a case 
in point.” 

I waved my hand. ‘“ At the same time,” I con- 
tinued, “ the young lady, not satisfied with one victim, 
or with two, for the husband and wife must both be 
regarded as victims, this young lady fastens her basi- 
lisk eyes on a young gentleman, a worthy and honor- 
able man, and attempts to allure him into her snares. 
Oh, sir! if you could have seen and heard what has 
been brought to my eyes and ears through the close 
contiguity of these two dwellings! if you had seen, 
as I have, the tender, faithful wife, reposing with de- 
light on the apparent affection of her husband, and 
then if you had heard, as I have, that false girl exer- 
cising her syren arts to mislead him from the path of 
fidelity ! but you know her—you have listened to her 
fascinating voice and her flowing language, and you 
may judge if it is not likely she has succeeded. I 
will no longer disguise that the person I mean is Miss 
Aldabella. 

‘‘Miss Aldabella!” he repeated, gazing at me a 
moment, as if in wonder, and then his feelings seemed 
to overpower him. ‘ Miss Aldabella! Oh, yes, yes, 
I understand it all!’ and covering his face with his 
hands he sat shaking with emotion. I was terrified 
almost out of my five senses. I ran for my hartshorn 
bottle but he would not allow me to hold it to his nose. 
He still kept his hands to his face, and swayed his 
body from side to side as if frantic. I snatched a 
cruet off the sideboard, and dashed a handful of vine- 
gar over his head, and, as if to resist any restorative, 
he tossed on his hat and flew from the house. His 
face was flushed like a damask rose, and his eye- 
lashes were wet with tears, yet he was laughing vio- 
lently a fearful Jaugh of distraction. I hurried after 
him to the door, appalled at the effect I had produced. 
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eyes, and seemed hurt as well as vexed. I don’t 
wonder at it, What business has a married man to 
be so earnest in his admiration of any woman but his 
own wife ?—particularly if he has a wife so very 
pretty and sweet looking as Mrs. Macbeth, and so 
devoted to him. It is not only imprudent, it is unfeel- 
ing, in him to make her jealous. 

16th.—The baseness—the deception—the ingrati- 
tude of this world! It is no other than that tall black- 
eyed girl, whom she has always treated so kindly, 
that has become the object of poor Mrs. Macbeth’s 
anxiety. I was clear-starching my caps, at the side- 
dvor, this morning, when I caughi a few sentences of 
such earnest conversation, through the chinks in the 
division fence, that I could not resist the temptation 
to try to hear more. I recognized the voices of Mr. 
Macbeth and his wife’s friend, that seemed to be, who 
were walking up and down the parlors. Unfortu- 
nately I could only distinguish what they said in pass- 
ing the windows, though more than that would, 
perhaps, have been too much for my nature to bear. 
At the beginning he was praising his wife, and the 
next thing I heard was that brazen-faced creature re- 
minding him that he had loved her first! and then she 
went so far as to say that she still loved him—fer- 
vently—fondly—those were her very words. He 
seemed a little startled, and not altogether inclined to 
encourage her, but afterwards he gave himself up so 
far as to flatter her as no honest man could have flat- 
tered such a base creature. Then she declared she 
would go to a convent, and to dissuade her from that, 
which I dare say was all a sham, he raved as wick- 
edly as herself. ‘‘ We must love!’ he gasped out, 
as if he were choking—and no wonder. I could not 
stand it any longer. I stepped back and slammed the 
door after me. I don’t care if they do know that I 
overheard them—any thing to put a stop to such ini- 
quity. Poor, poor Mrs. Macbeth! my heart aches 
for her; to be afflicted with such a husband and such 
a friend! oh men! men! the false, fickle beings! how 
much I have reason to thank my stars it has never 
come in my way to be duped by any of them! Yet 
it is more the fault of that deceitful girl than of Mr. 
Macbeth; but, then, how could he forget such a nice 
little woman as his wife! The girl’s name, I dis- 
cover, is Aldabella. 

17th.—W hat an unprincipled creature is that Alda- 
bella, and what a misguided, vacillating wretch is her 
admirer! This morning he and his wife had an- 
other quarrel! about the girl, which ended in an agree- 
ment that he should give her up, as I judged, yet 
during the very next half hour he allowed her to wind 
herself into his good graces again in the back parlor. 
She is an over match for him, and, in one way, I am 
glad of it. Her art will create a just revenge for the 
injured wife. She has a fancy to carry on a double 


intrigue, it appears, and who should the next victim 
be but the handsome young man of No. 45! She 
thinks, I dare say, that it would be something of a 
triumph to tie such a figure to her chariot wheels. I 
could not have supposed though, with all her boldness, 
that she could lay aside her good breeding, and make 
the first advances toward acquaintance with a gentle- 





man. I saw her do it, however. The young man 
was in his usual place, at the third story window, and 
happened to look over just as she came out of the 
front door, dressed for a walk, at about ten o’clock. 
She waved her hand, with what, no doubt, she meant 
as a most fascinating smile. The poor fellow leaned 
forward, started back, kissed his hand, and the next 
moment sprang down the steps and crossed the street 
with the speed of the wind. She met him at the gate, 
offered him her hand, pretending to look modest, and 
then they strolled down the street together as if they 
had been friends forever. I have taken a fancy to 
that young man—I am sure he is amiable, for I have 
never seen a finer countenance; he must have good 
morals, for he appears to be always contented with 
staying at home, and I was particularly struck with 
his thoughtful kindness toward the little candy girl. 
I cannot conscientiously see him imposed upon. | 
will keep a sharp eye on Miss Aldabella, and if I per- 
ceive her to be gaining too much influence upon him, 
I shall certainly take the liberty of exposing her 
character to his mother, or whoever the eldest of the 
ladies at No. 45 may be. 

Afternoon.—It takes some people an amazingly 
short time to become intimate. Had occasion to go 
out for some Canary-seed, and came in view of Miss 
Aldabella, leaning familiarly on the arm of her new 
dupe, who was listening to her in a perfect transport. 
When I reached home, I could perceive them both in 
Mrs. Macbeth’s front parlor, she singing love songs 
at the piano, and affecting to blush and turn away her 
head when he played with her long black curls. Poor 
unsuspecting young man! how shocked would he 
have been could he have known that the door had 
scarcely closed after him before she renewed her high 
flights of tenderness with her friend’s husband! 

Poor Mrs. Macbeth, with her true woman’s confi- 
dence in those she loves, seems to be quite assured 
that she has put a stop to her husband’s unfaithful 
conduct, and sits sewing patiently at her window, 
working upon another splendid party dress, if I am not 
mistaken, for her ungrateful guest. She little knows 
how her tears and entreaties have been disregarded. 

18¢h.—Was scarcely able to sleep all night, with 
thinking of the melancholy fate in store for that unfor- 
tunate young man, if no kind hand should be stretched 
forth to snatch him from it. That base-minded Alda- 
bella has completely ensnared him with her enchant- 
ments. She went out, as usual, last night, and he, 
instead of Mr. Macbeth, who had returned earlier 
than common, accompanied her home. They stood 
at the door whispering for better than an hour in the 
moonlight, though Mr. Macbeth sent down every few 
minutes to call them in, no doubt pretending to his 
wife, who had the table waiting, that he was impatient 
for his supper. He even walked up to the table every 
now and then, and at last carried the deception so far 
as to sit down by himself, and eat as if with extraor- 
dinary appetite. Mrs. Macbeth would scarcely have 
waited on him so kindly if she had known, as I did, 
that jealousy was gnawing at his heart more vora- 
ciously than his teeth were at his bread and cold 





chicken. 
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I came to one decided resolution during the night, 
and that is,I will lose no time to warn the young 
man of his perilous situation. I have a brief note pre- 
pared for him, directed “ To the Young Gentleman of 
No. 45,” which I shall send over by my help, Sally 
Davis. He can hardly miss getting it, as he is the 
only young gentleman of the family. The contents 
are simply these : 

“The young gentleman residing at No. 45 will hear 
something of vital importance to him by calling, with- 
out loss of time, on Nancy Nettieton.” 

I thought it best, after consideration, not to make 
the first communication to his mother, lest it might 
create a disturbance in the family. No doubt a few 
hints to himself will be sufficient to put him on his 
guard. I must watch, and if Isee him come out of 
the house after breakfast I shall send my woman after 
him with the note. 

Afternoon.—I have accomplished my purpose. The 
interview is over. Now, let things work for better 
or for worse, my duty is fulfilled. I saw him descend 
the marble steps at ten this morning, and ordered 
Sally Davis to overtake him with the note. She 
grumbled at having to leave her scrubbing, with her 
slip-shod feet and draggled wrapper, but I could not 
allow her scruples to overrule an object so important 
as mine. I watched nervously while she tottled after 
him, and saw him turn at her call. She says he 
looked surprised, and then he smiled and asked, ‘ It 
came from 44, didn’t it?” But she insisted the note 
came from 42. He turned to follow her. I collected 
myself to receive him. It was a trial to feminine 
timidity, to the delicacy of an unmarried female, but 
had I not an approving conscience to sustain me? 
Still, when he entered the parlor, ushered by Sally 
Davis, my lips felt glued together, and I could merely 
point to a seat. 

‘‘T presume I have the honor of addressing the lady 
who here requests my presence?” said the young 
man, extending the note, and with a courteous but 
imposing dignity. I bowed assent, and he sat await- 
ing my commands. I found myself constrained to 
begin, but I did so with trepidation. 

“T have undertaken a task, sir,” said I, ‘ extremely 
repulsive to my womanly feelings, inasmuch as it 
compels me to speak severely of one of my own sex, 
but my motives should give me courage. I feel that 
Tam exerting myself in a good cause—that of rescu- 
ing from destruction a fellow creature who walks 
blindly upon the brink of a precipice.” 

He looked at me with astonishment, but only bowed, 
and I proceeded :, 

“Tam an entire stranger to you, sir,—you made a 
mistake in addressing those marks of recognition to- 
ward me, which I do not deny having perceived— 
but I have for come time past been an attentive ob- 
server of your deportment, and I regard you as a gen- 
tleman of honor and good feeling. If I did not I 
should be much more indifferent to your perilous 
Situation.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to your interest in me, 
madam,” said he, with a smile that betrayed rather 
‘oo much security, I thought, after what had passed; 





“but I cannot imagine on what point you presume 
me to be menaced with danger.” 

*T will not ask, sir,” I replied, “if your affections 
are already concerned in the young lady next door.” 
He started, but I continued resolutely; ‘‘I trust that 
they cannot be very deeply so upon so short an ac- 
quaintance, but from some circumstances I have wit- 
nessed during the few hours you have been visiting 
her, I apprehend they are in a fair way to be so, and 
I consider it my solemn duty to endeavor to avert 
that fatal catastrophe. Yes, sir,’ said I with emphasis, 
“it is against that lady I have nerved myself to fore- 
warn you.” 

The poor young man blushed up to the éyes, and 
jumped from his chair, exclaiming, ‘‘ I hope, madam, 
you do not insinuate any imputations against that 
lady ?” 

“Have patience, sir, and be seated,” said I, “TI 
will merely suppose a case, and allow you to draw 
your own conclusions. A young lady makes a pro- 
tracted visit to a marriéd friend, who shows her every 
kindness that affection and confidence can suggest. 
The young lady appears openly to return it with 
gratitude, yet in secret inflicts an incurable wound 
in the peace of her friend by inveigling from her the 
heart of her hasband.” 

** Very well stated, madam,” said the young gentle- 
man, “but so far I cannot perceive this to be a case 
in point.” 

I waved my hand. ‘“ At the same time,” I con- 
tinued, ‘ the young lady, not satisfied with one victim, 
or with two, for the husband and wife must both be 
regarded as victims, this young lady fastens her basi- 
lisk eyes on a young gentleman, a worthy and honor- 
able man, and attempts to allure him into her snares. 
Oh, sir! if you could have seen and heard what has 
been brought to my eyes and ears through the close 
contiguity of these two dwellings! if you had seen, 
as I have, the tender, faithful wife, reposing with de- 
light on the apparent affection of her husband, and 
then if you had heard, as I have, that false girl exer- 
cising her syren arts to mislead him from the path of 
fidelity ! but you know her—you have listened to her 
fascinating voice and her flowing language, and you 
may judge if it is not likely she has succeeded. I 
will no longer disguise that the person I mean is Miss 
Aldabella. 

‘Miss Aldabella!” he repeated, gazing at me a 
moment, as if in wonder, and then his feelings seemed 
to overpower him. ‘ Miss Aldabella! Oh, yes, yes, 
I understand it all!’ and covering his face with his 
hands he sat shaking with emotion. I was terrified 
almost out of my fivesenses. I ran for my hartshorn 
bottle but he would not allow me to hold it to his nose. 
He still kept his hands to his face, and swayed his 
body from side to side as if frantic. I snatched a 
cruet off the sideboard, and dashed a handful of vine- 
gar over his head, and, as if to resist any restorative, 
he tossed on his hat and flew from the house. His 
face was flushed like a damask rose, and his eye- 
lashes were wet with tears, yet he was laughing vio- 
lently a fearful Jaugh of distraction. I hurried after 
him to the door, appalled at the effect I had produced. 
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He stopped outside the gate, and held by the post, still 
shaking convulsively. 

Suddenly I saw the stately figure of Aldabella move 
down Mrs. Macbeth’s yard and pass out of the gate- 
way. The unfortunate young man let go the post, 
put the white handkerchief with which he had been 
wiping his eyes into his pocket, and hurried to join 
her. What will be the result of this meeting? I 
would give worlds to hear their conversation. - I trust 
the wicked: creature will meet with the reproaches 
she deserves, She will affect to wish for an eelair- 
cissement—I believe that is the word—and, no doubt, 
I shall be called upon to answer for my statements. 
Let it be so. In a just cause I do not shrink from 
facing a storm. 

19th.—W hat under the sun!—a cake as large as a 
cheese—white gloves, and a clergyman! I see into 
it all—a wedding at No. 44, and brought about, or at 
least hurried on, by the very means which, in my 
honest solicitude, I made use of to avert it. That 
wicked, unscrupulous girl! she has had the art to ex- 
plain away all that I related as suspicious in her 
conduct, and to secure her prey without giving him 
an opportunity to inquire more deeply into a subject 
on which his whole earthly happiness may depend. 
Unfortunate, misguided young man! 

The ceremony appears to be over. Several gen- 
tlemen, in white kid gloves, are bowing and making 
polite speeches to the bride. Mrs. Macbeth is for 
once in the parlors, and looks cheerful and pleased, 
poor thing, as she has good reason to be, at the 
prospect of getting a dangerous rival out of the way. 
Mr. Macbeth, looking down in the mouth, stands, with 
red eyes and folded arms, at one of his chamber win- 
dows. ‘The bridal party must intend to take a trip, or 
rather a short excursion, for I see no baggage. There 
is a carriage in waiting, and one of the gentlemen is 
assisting to arrange a.basket of cake and wine under 
the coachman’s seat. There they go—the deluded 
victim, and his beguiler hanging on his arm. The 
white veil and white gloves are all that look very 
bridish about her, but when such an affair is got up 


so much in a hurry, it is hardly to be expected that it | 


should be done in proper order. A bridemaid anda 
groomsman go with them, and Mrs. Macbeth, sup- 
ported by her crest-fallen husband, stands in the door 
waving them off. What can thismean? Mrs. Mac- 
beth’s little colored boy coming in at my gate— 

Was there ever such impertinence! a slice of 
wedding-cake, tied up with white satin ribbon, and the 
envelope directed to me, with the compliments of 
** Mrs. and Mr. Onslow, late Miss Adabella and the 
Young Gentlemen of No. 45.” Shameless creature! 
it must have come from her, for the writing is in a 
lady’s hand. She has, indeed, gained a triumph, but 
it is one of little honor. Her deceived husband will 
repent when too late that he allowed the solemn 
warning of a disinterested friend to pass unheeded. 
I’ll not touch the cake. I should not wonder if she 
had sprinkled arsenic over the icing to prevent any 
further revelations. 

20th.—Poor Mrs. Macbeth! I fear very much that 





pation by the shock of being duped by that treacherous 
Aldabella. It appears he was out all night, trying to 
drown his disappointment,.in drinking or gaming, 
no doubt, while his sweet, patient wife watched for 
him at home, mourning over the desertion. This 
morning she sat as usual at her window, with a book 
in her hand, but it was evident she was not reading, 
for every now and then she talked wildly to herself. 
Once, in particular, she looked up and exclaimed. 
** Not all the night, not all the long, long night—not 
come to me! not send to me!” and then seeing that I 
had observed her, she stopped suddenly and turned 
away. The poor thing! how desolate and wretched 
she must feel. If she had some discreet, virtuous 
female friend to advise and condole with her, it would 
surely be a relief toher mind. It would be nothing 
but a neighborly charity in me to call on her. At all 
events, the mere recreation of a little friendly chat, 
now that she is so solitary, would do her good. I 
really ought to goin. To be sure, it is her place to 
make the first visit, according to etiquette, but under 
present ciscumstances she can have no disposition to 
be ceremonious, and it would be wrong in me to be 
so. I will dress myself and venture upon it. I sup- 
pose it will look more neighborly to go without a 
bonnet. 

Afternoon.—W ell, I did pay that visit, and I have 
been stupefied ever since. Such mistakes! such dis- 
coveries ! 

I walked up the yard, in a sociable sort of way, 
dressed in a neat morning cap and wrapper, and the 
black boy came to the door. ‘Is Mrs. Macbeth at 
home?” Iasked. Of course I knew she was. 

** She does n’t live here ma’am,” said the boy. 

“Ts not your mistress Mrs. Macbeth ?” inquired I. 

‘* No ma’am, her name is Mrs. Jeffry.” 

“Then ask Mrs. Jeffry if she can see her neighbor 
Miss Nettleton.” 

He showed me into the back parlor and ran up 
stairs. I took my seat beside a table, and looked over 
it for something to amuse myself with, and what 
should I behold upon it but a naked dagger! An odd 
taste, I thought, to make such a murderous weapon a 
parlor ornameat, and, the next instant, I found a pistol 
lying at my elbow. I almost screamed. If there is 
any thing on earth I dread more than wicked people 
it is fire-arms. I hastily ran to the other side of the 
room. Carlo had followed me in, and now barked 
fiercely at something on a stand in a corner. It 
looked fearfully like a guillotined head, but was only, 
as a sharp look convinced me, a mask attached to a 
curly wig. A pair of crossed swords lay beneath it. 
I was more and more surprised, and wondered into 
what sort of aden I had got myself. There was 4 
scarlet coat, too, hanging on a chair, lined with silk 
and trimmed with gold lace, such as I have under- 
stood the British officers wore in the Revolution, and, 
perhaps, in the last war also; but before I had time 
for further investigations, the boy returned and asked 
me to walk up to Mrs. Jeffry’s chamber. 

“Excuse me, madam, for not coming down to 





you,” said the pretty littke woman I had taken to be 


her weak-minded husband will be driven into dissi- | Mrs. Macbeth, “‘I have been quite lame for a short 
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time past, and am not allowed to make the exertion of | has always looked up to as her protector, Julia dis- 


walking.” She invited me to a seat, and continued, 
‘You are the lady, I presume, of whom Mr. Onslow 
spoke to me yesterday ; how glad I should have been 
if you had called sooner! I am certain I should have 
found your company very agreeable and enter- 
taining.” 

So, then, he really did question her on the subject 
of my communication, and she, no doubt, had tried to 
make the best of it. That, however, was not sur- 
prising, for she had reason to be willing to get rid of 
her dangerous inmate on any terms, though she could 
not have known half her guilt. Of course, she had 
not overheard what reached me. This thought flashed 
through my mind, but I merely answered, “ Thank 
you, I should have been happy to come if I had 
known you would consider it desirable. But better 
Jate than never, ma’am, and I am now ready to be of 
every service in my power to you, as a friend and 
neighbor, either in the way of advice or any other 
kind of assistance.” 

“You are very kind, andI shall not fail to call on 
you if in need,” said she, with a smile so bright and 
pleasant I wondered at her ability to conceal her 
melancholy and assume it. 

‘You must have been considerably surprised, 
ma’am, as well as gratified by the event of yesterday 
morning,” said I. 

“Surprised! Oh, not at all; I was quite prepared 
for it; andas to being gratified, though I rejoice in her 
happiness, it was a sore trial to part with poor Julia.” 

“Julia! I thought it was Miss Aldabella that was 
the bride!” I exclaimed. . 

‘““Oh dear! what a comical mistake that was of 
yours! Onslow told us all about it,” said she, with 
an immoderate but a good-natured laugh; ‘so you 
really thought that Julia was a treacherous friend, 
coquetting with my husband, and that I was an in- 
jured, heart-broken wife. How laughable! why 
Julia is our sister—Mr. Jeffry’s sister—and deservedly 
very dear to us both.” 

I dare say I looked confused and astounded enough. 

‘‘ But I understand how easy it was for you to make 
the mistake,” she continued, “ you overheard us re- 
hearsing our parts to each other. We are studying 
Fazio, and I suppose you have never seen nor read 
it. Were you not aware that we are dramatic per- 
formers ?” 

‘Do you mean play-actors, ma’am ?”” said I, start- 
ing from my seat with horror. 

‘Just so, but let me explain. I assure you none of 
us felt any thing but amusement at the mistake—Julia 
enjoyed it quite as much as the rest of us. Onslow 
has been attached to Julia for two or three years, and 
she to him, but Mr. Jeffry was unwilling that she 
should marry any man who had not a prospect of 
eminence in his profession, and he had doubts of 
Unslow in that respect, though in every other he was 
unobjectionable. To satisfy her brother, whom she 





couraged her lover, and never would give him an 
opportunity to renew his addresses, though, to be near 
her, he has for a long time past been lodging, as you 
know, across the street at Mrs. Brown’s boarding- 
house. He has been studying hard, however, and 
last week solicited my husband, who is manager, to 
let him try his hand at the first ré/e. Jeffry was not 
averse to giving him a chance, and he made a de- 
cided hit in Sir Edward Mortimer—you know the 
character—” 

**T have read about Lord Mortimer, though I do 
not remember if his name was Edward,” said I, in a 
perfect fever to break away. 

“Oh no, no, I mean in the Iron Chest,” said she, 
laughing; “ well, he next tried Virginius and a couple 
more new characters, and came off so triumphantly 
that Mr. Jeffry withdrew his prohibition. Of course, 
after waiting so long, it was natural they should wish 
to be married at once.” 

And so I had been listening to all this from an 
actress ! toa long story about the doings of a set of 
people I had always been taught to regard as the scum 
and off-scourings of the earth! I had been grieving 
my heart over the pretended wrongs and sorrows of 
a woman, who, in reality, was a play-actress! I 
could stand it no Jonger. I made a move toward 
the door, but the nimble-tongued little woman still 
kept on. 

‘** Pray, do not make such a short visit, dear madam, 
or, at least, promise to call soon again. Would you 
like to see Fazio? I should give you tickets with the 
greatest pleasure. We are only waiting for my ankle 
to get well, to bring it out, (I sprained it awkwardly 
in hopping about at the conclusion of the Maid of 
Munster.) I, of course, am to be Bianca, though I 
do think tragedy so troublesome ; Julia, as you know, 
is Aldabella, and I should n’t wonder if Jeffry would 
give up Fazio to Onslow. We will all do our very 
best. Would you like to go?” 

I do not know if I answered at all. I was almost 
blind at the idea of the commotion that would be pro- 
duced among the old set in Doiley Court if it should be 
discovered that I, with my correct habits and strict 
principles, had drawn myself into a lengthy interview 
with a woman of the play-house. I jerked open the 
door with a force that caused a couple of things hang- 
ing behind it to fall with a tremendous clatter upon 
the floor. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Mrs. Jeffry, “it is only 
some of Jeffry’s traps—his ghost helmet and pot-lid.” 

I fairly broke away. I, who always had been so 
fastidious about my acquaintances, as a single woman 
ought to be, I to be led into such a snare! Iam still 
quite bewildered. About one thing, however, I need 
have no uneasiness. As they regarded my mistake 
as a joke, they certainly did not poison the wedding- 
cake. There is a liberal slice of it, and it may com- 
pose me to try a piece. 
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THE WESTERN CAPTIVE. 


(WITH AN ACCOMPANYING ENGRAVING.) 


Tue exquisite illustration which we give this 
month, with the above title, was designed for Gra- 
ham’s Magazine by WaRNER, a young artist of great 
promise, from a passage in Mrs. Seba Smith’s novel, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Life and Times of Tecumseh.” We 
look upon this as the very best engraving Mr. Smillie 
has ever done for us. The following is the passage 
which the artist selected :— 

** Scarcely had they seated themselves upon a point 
projecting into the river, when Kumshaka sprang to 
his feet, and sent a keen glance down the river. 
Mansfield followed the direction of his eye, but no- 
thing was obvious to the senses. At length a faint 
plashing of the water fell upon the ear, but whether 
from the dip of an oar or the wing of a wild duck, he 
could not determine. The sounds approached, and 
he could distinguish the measured fall of a paddle, 
and soon a slight curve of the river revealed to him a 
canoe of diminutive dimensions, propelled by a single 
voyager. The youth sprang forward with eager sur- 
prise, as a moment more revealed the occupant to be 
a young girl of surprising beauty; her slight figure 
gently bent, as, with the least imaginable effort, the 
small paddle sent the canoe rippling over the water. 
Filled with her own sweet thoughts, her lips were 
slightly parted, and her head thrown back, revealing 
an outline that a sculptor might envy. Her deep, ex- 
pressive eyes were fixed upon the pile of gorgeous 
clouds that draped the pavilion of the setting sun, 
and occasionally a few notes of a wild song burst 
from her lips, as if she sang in the very idleness of 
delight. 

‘“<¢Tt is the Swaying-Reed,’ whispered Kumshaka. 

‘A few strokes of the paddle brought the slight 
barque under the shadow of a tree, almost at the feet 
of the young men. Kumshaka leapt to her side, and 
took the canoe from the water to the green bank. A 
sweet, but haughty smile played for a moment over 
the face of the girl, and then a blush mantled her 
cheek and bosom as she perceived his companion. 
An instant her full eye rested upon his face, and then 
she passed on, her sma!l slender fingers instinctively 
grasping the robe that shaded and yet revealed her 
bosom. Her dress was a mixture of the savage, with 
a tasteful reference to the civilized mode. It was 
composed of skins so delicate in their texture, and so 
admirably joined together, as to give the appearance 
of a continuous piece, the whole resembling the 
richest velvet. The robe reached but little below 





the knee, with a narrow border of the porcupine 
quills, richly colored. It was confined at the waist 
by a belt wrought in the same manner, while a like 
facing passed up the bust in front, leaving it partially 
open, and spreading off upon each shoulder, descending 
the arm upon both sides of the sleeve to the elbow; 
the two portions of which were joined together by a 
row of small white shells. In this way the neck and 
shoulders were left exposed, and the bust but partially 
concealed. Her hair was drawn to the back of the 
head, and fell in long braids below the waist ; a string 
of the crimson seeds of the wild rose encircling it, 
like a coronal of rubies. She was rather above the 
ordinary height, delicately, and yet so justly propor- 
tioned, as to leave nothing to desire. There was a 
freedom and grace in her stately step, totally unlike 
the long trot of the natives. Mansfield was a young 
man, and familiar with classical allusion; and he 
thought, as might have been expected, of Diana and 
her nymphs, and the whole train of goddesses from 
Juno down ; and concluded, by turning as if to fol- 
low in the direction of the maiden. Kumshaka 
arrested him. 

‘““* The Swaying-Reed is a proud maiden, and fit 
for the councils of our people.’ 

*<Can it be that she belongs to the tribes? | 
thought she must be some white girl from the settle- 
ment, who perhaps in sport had adopted your 
dress.’ 

“«* A white girl,’ retorted the chief, scornfully ; ‘a 
white girl, with a step like the fawn in its stateliness 
or speed, an eye that can bring the eagle from the 
cloud, and a hand to paddle the birch canoe over the 
rapids, to the very verge of the cataract.’ 

‘*¢ Surely, surely,’ said the other, ‘she can be no 
Indian maid, with those soft features; and where the 
wind lifted the hair from her brow it was pure, as— 
’ in his eagerness he was at a loss for a com- 
parison, and the Indian laughed at his perplexity- 

‘She is beautiful,’ resumed Kumshaka, ‘ for she 
hath lived in the freedom of wood and mountai. 
The spring-time blossom hath slept upon her cheek, 
and the red berry clustered about her mouth. The 
brown nut hath painted her hair, and the dusky sky 
looked into her eyes. The wind that swayeth the 
young woods hath lent her its motions, and the lily 
from the still lake made its home upon her bosom. 
But the Great Spirit hath given her a proud heart, and 
wisdom to mix in the councils of old men.’” 
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FIELD SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


NO. 1.—THE SPORTSMAN’S DRAG. 





BY FRANK FORESTER. 





When land and rent are gone and spent, 
Then driving is most excellent ; 
For if all other fortunes fail, 
You still, at least, can drive the mail_—Old Song. 


In one of the south-western counties of New York, one 
of those, I mean, which lie between the Hudson and the 
Delaware, and along the eastern or Mohawk’s branch of 
the latter river, there is a great tract of wild and thinly 
settled land, well watered and well wooded, and well 
peopled with those tribes of fur and feather which are so 
keenly sought by the true sportsman; though, for the 
most part, human habitations are few and far between. 

In the heart of this wild tract, among the huge round- 
headed hills, some stone-ribbed, bare, and crowned with 
circlets of primeval reck, there lies a beautiful and lonely 
dell. The hills fall down to it on every side abruptly, for 
the stream, to which it owes its existence, winds to and 
fro so deviously, and in such sudden curves, that the eye 
can neither detect the point by which it enters or departs 
from that small verdant basin. 

Through this soft lap there sweeps an excellent though 
narrow road, dividing it into two parts nearly equal, that 
up the stream, to the right hand, being occupied by a sweet 
green meadow, as level and luxuriant as an English lawn; 
that downward, to the left, much nafrower and deeper, 
and filled with dense and thrifty timber. 

There was no house, however, on the meadow, nor, 
with the exception of the winding road, any sign of civili- 
zation in the place at all, 

The green savannah lay some forty feet above the bed 
of the stream, where the road crossed it ona rough wooden 
bridge, and was fringed on every side, but the lowest, with 


an even and regular belt of willows, aspens and maples, 


now clad in their most gorgeous hues by the first frosts of 
autumn, Across the lower end of this basin there ran a 
long green mound, now forming the fence of the road on 
that side, partially overrun with brushwood and briers ; 
but in the centre it had been cut, or broken down abruptly, 
to give egress to the stream, which plunged down to its 
‘ower level by an irregular foaming descent, half cataract, 
half rapid, of nearly forty feet in height. 

It needed but one glance to discover the origin of that 
smooth natural meadow ; it had once been a beaver pond; 
and that low grassy mound, all overrun with tall weeds 
and thick shrubbery, had been, long years ago, the work 
of the industrious amphibii. The hand of man, it is pro- 
bable, had broken it, when the beavers disappeared from 
their old haunts, and the small woodland lake, drained by 
‘ls stream, had become the wood-girt savannah which we 
see before us. 

[ Immediately in front of the fall, searce ten yards distant 
‘rom it, the bridge spanned the brook; and oftentimes, 
when the wind blew from the northward, its planks were 
slippery with the driving spray. Beneath the single arch 
there was a deep black pool, wherein the foam-wreaths of 
the waterfall wheeled round and round in sullen eddies ; 


but within ten yards the water became shallower, leaving 
12 





an awkward stony ford, between the bridge and a second 
descent, longer and steeper than the upper fall, down 
which the mountain rivulet fretted and chafed, till it was 
lost both to ear and eye far in the dingle to the left. 

It was past five o’clock one lovely autumn evening, and 
the:sun had already sunk behind the crest of the western 
hill, though long slant rays of yellow light streamed 
through each gap and broken hollow of its ridge, filling 
the valley with a transparent hazy lustre, which half 
revealed the scenery, half veiled it from the dazzled 
eye. 

The woods were in their flush of autumnal glory, for the 
air was clear, keen and bracing. There had been a hard 
frost on the previous night, and the washed road and brim- 
ful turbid stream showed that it had succeeded heavy and 
continuous rains, Not a leaf, therefore, had yet fallen 
from the earliest of the deciduous trees; yet not a leaf 
upon the hardiest, except the evergreens alone, but had 
already suffered “a change to something new and 
strange ;”’ and no imagination, unused to the effects of an 
autumnal forest in America, can fancy its unrivaled 
beauty. ‘ 

A beautiful wild deer had come out of the wood to drink, 
and was standing beside the ford, having quenched his 
thirst, gazing about him lazily, and undecided what to do. 

Suddenly he raised his head, snuffed the air eagerly as if 
he caught a taint on its breezy current, tossed his wide 
antlers proudly, and dashed through the flooded ford. 

He was a tall and stately beast, yet for three times his 
length in the middle of the brook he was swimming, nor 
was it without something of an effort that he reached the 
bank on the farther side, up which he bounded with long 
graceful strides, and disappeared immediately in the thick 
wood beyond. 

It was some minutes ere any human sense could have 
discerned the approach of that, whatever it might be, 
which had alarmed the stag. 

But, in a little while, the clatter of quick hoofs might 
have been heard on the hard-beaten road, and the rapid 
roll of a well-built and easy-running carriage, forming, as 
it were, an accompaniment to a fine manly voice, trolling 
the stanza which I have prefixed to this chapter, until the 
wild woods rang with the jocund sound. 

In a minute or two the vehicle which bore the singer 
came rapidly into view over the brow of the eastern hill, 
drawn by four capital horses at a slapping pace. 

It was rather a singular looking carriage, half mail- 
phaeton, half dog-eart, yet nothing could have been con- 
trived more suitable for a sporting conveyance, combining 
at once room, lightness, strength and beauty. 

In front it was neither more nor less than a high-seated 
open phaeton, with a tall square dash-board, and a driving 
seat so elevated that the reinsman was almost in standing 
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posture as he sat, having thus the greatest possible com- 
mand over his horses. Behind this was a long box body, 
with a slight rail along the top, and a comfortable seat 
much lower than that in front, as far aft as possible. 

The whole body, which was supported upon three long 
elliptic springs, and well furnished with wings of patent 
leather to ward off the mud splashed from the wheels, was 
painted of a deep rich tea-color, picked out. with black, 
and ornamented only by a small crest, surrounded with a 
garter, painted in relief of the same colors. 

It had three lamps, one under the foot board, so placed 
as to throw its light under the horses’ feet far forward ; 
the other two, one above each fore-wheel, with powerful 
reflectors. No baggage was in sight, except a small 
trunk of tawny leather on a rack behind. But there was 
a profusion of fine bear skins hanging over all the seats, 
and covering the legs of the travelers, in the guise of 
aprons, all of the richest and most costly fur. 

The four horses, which came trotting over the gentle 
slope as if they had nothing behind them, were as clever 
and powerful cobs as ever wore a collar. None of them 
above fifteen hands and an inch high, with capital forehands, 
high clean withers, arched crests, small heads well set 
on, and bloodlike ears; no one could look at them without 
being struck by their high breeding and exquisite condi- 
tion, as well as by their perfect similarity in shape, size, 
symmetry, and style of action. But here the similarity 
ended ; for two, the off side wheeler and the near hand leader 
were as black and as glittering as polished jet; the other 
two, beautiful silver grays. 

Such were the team, that, stepping ont at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, all together, at a square handsome trot, 
heads and tails showily up, came clattering down the road, 
snapping at their long bright steel curbs, or nibbling in 
play at each other, without a fleck or foam or a spot of 
sweat on their shining coats, whirling the drag and its 
heavy load along as if it were a plaything. 

For the load was indeed a heavy one. The fore seat 
held two persons. The driver, a tall, well made and 
athletic young man, with light hair and a keen quick eye, 
dressed in a blue box-coat with many capes, disguising his 
whole figure. Bat it could not disguise the graceful ease, 
combined with firmness, of his seat; the quick, delicate 
strength of his finger as he mouthed his high-mettled cat- 
tle, or the thorough coachmanlike skill with which he 
handled the long English four horse whip, which he car- 
ried athwart his neighbor’s person. That neighbor was 
as different a person as can well be imagined. He was a 
man of about fifty years, not above five feet six in height, 
by about four feet in breadth across the shoulders, and six 
in girt about the waist, weighing at least three hundred 
pounds of solid flesh, yet lithe withal and active. His 
face was excellent, sun-burned and ruddy, yet with fine 
small features, a lip curling with a perpetual smile of 
humor and benevolence, an eye gleaming with mirth and 
kindliness and-untaught intellect, That man had a heart 
of a million. You could not look at him for half a moment 
and doubt it. Aye! and a soul, too, that would do honor 
toa prince. Though the rich men, the would-be aristo- 
crats of our cities, would sneer at him, forsooth, and per- 
haps cut him, in town, after sharing his hospitality in old 
Orange County—becanse, forsooth, he is rough, and not a 
gentleman! Agentleman—heaven save the mark! I should 
like to see one of them that could vie with him in any of 
those points which make the real gentleman; kind heart 
and open hand ; unwillingness to hurt the feelings of the 
meanest; respect for every thing that ts honorable, great 
and noble, and contempt for every thing that is not, how- 
ever well it may be gilded; promptness to fight for him- 
self or his friend when aggrieved ; unblemished in honesty ; 





undaunted in courage; with the stomach* of the lion, 
joined to the heart of the man! 

But to return to our party. The body of the carriage 
was occupied by four dogs, as perfect specimens of the 
canine as were the nags that drew the carriage of the 
equine genus. Two of them were red Irish setters, with 
coats as soft as silk, deeply feathered, and curly on the 
sterns and about their legs, soft large dark eyes, and lips 
and noses black as jet. The others, pointers, were very 
high bred, one black as a coal without a speck of white, the 
other white as snow, with liver colored ears and eye spots, 
with a smal! dot of tan over each eye, and a tan shadow- 
ing round the muzzle—not your coarse, raw-boned, bull- 
headed, thick-tailed, double-nosed Spaniards, but the true 
thoroughbred English pointer, with tails thin, whiplike, 
tapering ; feet round as a cat’s, strong loins, thin flanks, deep 
chests—built both for speed and power, the coats as sleek 
as satin, and the outline of the arched ribs just showing 
through the skin, telling of the perfection of their condition. 

Two more persons made up the complement, seated at 
the back of the wagon, well wrapped in the warm bear- 
skins, and smoking the one a manilla cheroot, and the 
other a short, very dingy looking black clay pipe. 

Thé former was a gentleman a year or two younger, and 
three or four inches shorter, than the driver, with a coun- 
tenance singularly expressive of fun, kindness and good 
humor ; the other, as was shown clearly by the silver hat- 
band, and crest buttons of his dark gray box-coat, was the 
groom, a stout, short, hard-faced, knowing-looking York- 
shireman, broad shouldered and duck legged, with his black 
hair clipped bowl-fashion round his bullet head, and that 
too soclosely, that, had you laid your hand upon it suddenly, 
it would have pricked you, like the bristles of ashoe-brash. 

That was a merry party, and though the wagon, splashed 
with the mud of some half dozen different soils, indicated 
that they had traveled many a'mile since day-break, there 
was nothing like fatigue or weariness to be seen either in 
the bipeds or the quadrupeds of the company. 

The latter, as I have said, were trotting along merrily, 
full of play and spirit; and it was evident by the cleanness 
and brightness of their coatsthat they had been thoroughly 
well rubbed down and polished at their mid-day halting 
place. Their harness, too, which was of the lightest 
make, plain black, with covered rings and buckles, and 
not a particle of metal visible, except a small crest on the 
blinkers, had evidently been cleaned likewise. The road 
had become drier during the afternoon moreover, and the 
cattle were not splashed at al! in the same proportion with 
the vehicle they drew. 

The men were singing, jesting and laughing all the 
way, and the wild woods had rung for many a league 
with their sonorous music, while ever and anon at his 
master’s bidding the Yorkshire varlet would produce @ 
key bugle, which hung in its leathern ease beside him, 
and wake full many an echo, with points of war, or hunt- 
ing calls, wildly symphonious, 

“Halloo! Tom!” cried he whp was handling the ribands, 
suddenly, as he brought his strain to an end—“ you are 
falling asleep, you fat devil you! Come, wake up, man, 
and tell us how far it is to this Dutchman’s shanty, you 
were telling us about.” 

“‘ Well! well!” responded the fat man, shaking him- 
self; ‘it’s four miles arter you git across the bridge there. 
We'll be there to rights. Why, Aircher, what is’t? It 
isn’t half an hour since we drink’t—are you so dry already 
you can’t wait a mile or two? But I can tell you, you’ll 
be disappointed if you count on gittin’ any thing to drink 
at Dutch Jake’s.”” 


y * leonis, 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro.—Hor. 
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“Why not?” asked the young man from the hind seat, 
“why not? Is Dutch Jake temperance ?” 

‘«¢ About as much as you be, little wax skin!’’ answered 
the fat man, laughing. ‘‘No—no! Dutch Jake arn’t 
temperance, no how; but if he was, we’d have a better 
chance. But, bless you, Forester, he.don’t keep nothin’ 
as a pig could drink—ieastwise I car ’nt.” 

“4 very clear proof that a pig cannot !”’ said the other. 

“ Just see, now, lad, if I don’t pay you off for that are, 
when we git out o’ this ere rattle-trap,” replied Tom, but 
suddenly changing his note he cried out sharply—“ But 
what the devil’s bin to do hereaways? By the etarnal ! 
Aircher, the bridge has fotched away. One o’ the joists 
is gone and three o’ them darned sleepers. We ’ll niver 
git acrost it.” 

‘‘ That ‘Wwe shall not, indeed,” said Archer, pulling his 
horses up. ‘* What the deuce is to be done now? It is 
eighteen miles back to the tavern where the other road forks. 
We cannot get back there to-night, that’s clear enough; 
besides, it is off our road. This is all your fault, you old 
stupid porpoise. You swore that this was the best road.” 

“So it be !”” growled the fat man. ‘I niver see a pret- 
tier, nicer road in all my life, nor you nother—and I 
could n’t tell nothing about the darned bridge.” 

‘“‘ Well! hold the ribbands, while I jump out and look at 
the ford. The brook is devilish full. Sit still, all the rest 
of you—do n’t let the dogs jump out, Tim.” 

And with the words he sprang to the ground, ran down 
the steep pitch, by the bridge side, to the stream’s edge, 
and examined the ford and the farther shore with a prac- 
tised and a wary eye. 

Within two minutes he returned. 

“ Will it do, Harry?” asked Frank Forester. 

“T think so,” returned Archer; “at all events we’ll 
try it—but it is full and strong—there’s no denying it.” 

“It’s a darned hole, anyways!” said the fat man, doubt- 
fully. 

“T know it is, Tom,?? said Harry; ‘‘ but there is no help 
for it, that I see. There’s one thing in our favor, a deer 
has gone across Within half an hour—” 

“ Then we ’ll go clear, sure enough,” said Frank. 

“ That’s not so sartain, neither,’’ replied Tom; ‘a deer 
has n’t got a dog-cart at his heels.” 

“Had not we better all jump out, and make it a lighter 
pull ?” 

“Not by any means, Frank,” answered Harry. ‘The 
weight is the only thingtosave us. If we were empty the 
stream would sweep us over the rocks in a minute. What 
do you say, boys—do we try it? I will not deny that we 
shall have a squeak for it; but if we do not we must give 
up our trip.” 

“Oh! try it, I say,” answered Forester. “One must 
die some day, and some one must die every day—as well 
to-day as to-morrow! Tsay try it!” 

“T say so tew !”? Tom took up the word. “But IL arn’ta 
goin’ to be killed yit a while, now I tell you—there ar n’t 
no stream, hereaways, that can begin to dreawn me !”? 

“T should think not,” said Harry; “they might as well 
try to drown a whiskey barrel.’? 

“'T’ rocks moight be bre-aking him, ay reckon tho’,’”’ 
interposed Timothy, with perfect gravity—“ ay ’ve seed a 
pooncheon stove in, vary quickly.’’ 

“You never saw a feather bed broken, did you, Timo- 
thy?” asked Forester. 

“Noa!” replied Timothy with a grin, but his face 
changed as they came to the summit of the pitch, and 
looked down upon the red turbid stream, and the steep 
rocky cleft below it, dowh which the waters were raving 
fiercely. ‘Ey deary me! but there’s a heavy fresh on. 
Ay doot we ’se never win across ’t.” 





“We shall soon know,” said Archer, gathering the 
horses well in hand, and shaking loose the thong of the 
four horse-whip. His face was grave, for he knew that 
there was danger—but his eye was bright, and his lip 
firm. 

The stream was about twelve yards over. The leaders 
entered it quietly, and for two or three steps the water did 
not reach their knees. But in the middle there was a 
strong current with a heavy swirl. 

“Come, come! it is nothing, afterall !”? shouted Frank, 
joyously. 

“ Ar n’t it, though?” replied Tom. 

And as he spoke the leaders were weltering up to their 
saddle-laps, and scarce able to keep their footing. The 
next moment they were on sounder ground and in shal- 
lower water, but the wheelers, plunged into the deep 
hole, the wagon followed, the broad flat side of the latter 
opposed the full weight of the torrent, for such indeed it 
almost was, just as the horses had relaxed their pull, and 
were floundering heavily themselves. The hind wheels 
were swept round, and the whole carriage began to yield 
sensibly, and drive toward the rocks. 

At this critical moment Harry rose quickly to his feet, 
gave his reins a shake, uttered a shout, and brought his 
sharp lash down in a figure of eight, striking all the four 
horses in a second, and so keenly that the blood sprang 
from the leaders. 

Together they all bounded to the lash, with snort and 
plunge, amid the flashing water. Every thing strained 
and creaked about the carriage and the harness, as if it 
must have gone to pieces. Had any thing broken at that 
moment, they must have been swept down the fall. 

But nothing failed at the pinch. Another moment, and 
the leaders were straining up the farther bank—the 
wheelers’ feet were on the gravel bank. <A violent jolt 
followed as the fore wheels were dragged over a block 
of stone at the water’s brink—when crack—crack—both 
the traces of the near leader parted, and almost at the 
same moment, with a shivering crash, the off-horse’s bar 
broke in the eye. The leaders were loose but for the 
reins; und, for a moment, though happily the wagon was 
oak and out of the stream’s way, all was in confusion. 

Not a word had been spoken since Harry’s shout, but 
now all was again merriment and bustle. 

“ Jump out, Jim—jump out quick, to the leaders’ heads. 
Never mind the water.” 

The hardy groom was out in a moment, scrambled 
through the water, and up the bank as fast as his duck- 
legs could carry him. 

He had the horses by the bits in a second, and Harry, 
flinging loose the leaders’ reins, which were unbuckled, 
they were led off and tied to a tree, as quickly as it is 
described. : 

‘“What’s to be done now, Harry?” asked Frank. 
“How the deuce is this to be righted?” 

“ Youll see—sit still, that’s all! Get away, lads!” he 
added, touching the wheelers gently with the whip. 

A steady effort released the wagon from the stones, and 
drew it up the bank to the spot where Jim stood with the 
leaders. : 

“Now look alive, boys. Forester, just unhitch that 
spare set of bars from the back of your seat—there ! don’t 
you see them? Get out the spare traces, Timothy, and the 
wrench from the harness trunk—that’s it. Look alive!” 

Ten minutes had not elapsed before the broken bars and 
traces were removed and thrown ‘into the wagon bottom, 
the new harness rigged, and all again a-taunto. 

Within the hour they pulled up joyous, hungry and 
athirst at Dutch Jake’s tavern door—but of that more 
hereafter. 
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SeconD VERSE. 


As the bird driven forth from her nest, 
Still hovers around the green tree, 
The heart will return to its rest, 
And mine is returning to thee. 
When clouds gather dark in the sky, 
The sunflower forgetteth to turn ; 
When the incense that fed it is dry— 
The altar fire ceases to burn. 
And tenderness coldly received, 
Like flowers beat down by the rain 
May die on the heart that has grieved, 
But ask for no shelter again. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD, 


Brussels, 30th June, 1845. 

My Dear Granam,—During the parliamentary season 
in London, and the season of Tom Thumb in Paris, there is 
very little literature “ going on,” so that Lord Brougham’s 
“‘ Life of Voltaire” was a perfect godsend to the clubs and 
the newspapers. The Ex-Chancellor of England is no 
favorite either of the public at large, or of the aristocratic 
portion of it in particular. In politics he has frequently 
deserted the former, and he has betrayed the secrets of the 
latter in his work on the Philosophy of Government. Lord 
Brougham’s character is such that it is hardly possible for 
him to have many friends; yet he is unquestionably a man 
of much greater talent, acquirements and energy than the 
party press of his country, which is in a habit of distort- 
ing the truth in every thing, will give him credit for. Lord 
Brougham is a man of universal talent, though he lacks 
that specialty of direction which alone ensures permanent 
success. As an individual, Brougham is perhaps the most 
remarkable man in England; though there is not any one 
branch of literature which would count him among its 
Coryphezi. 

The best, but also the severest, review of the ex-chan- 
cellor’s latest work is that of the London Chronicle, which 
will never pardon his lordship for deserting the whig 
party; the mildest and most trashy one in the Literary 
Gazette, a periodical which has obviously overlived itself, 
and might have been considered a tolerable authority a 
quarter of a century ago, but is now in influence and cir- 
culation obviously behind the other weeklies—the Athe- 
nzeum, the Spectator and the Examiner, The Athenzeum 
is perhaps the most entertaining (Fraser is too personally 
abusive) of them all; but then it is but a four-penny, and 
had for a long time to wait in the antechambers before it 
was admitted into the company of “ the six-pennies.”? The 
Morning Chronicle calls Lord Brougham very pleasantly 
‘the Zimri of our days.”? 

‘‘ Tn the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long, 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon.’ 

Brougham had the misfortune, in the introduction to his 
“Life of Voltaire,” to accuse Condorcet of not having 
read the scoffer’s fourteen volumes of correspondence ; but, 
in the body of the work, frequently cites Condorcet, and in 
his remarks on “ Candide,’? ‘‘ Essai sur les Molers,” and 
‘“‘ History of Charles XII.,”? copies or paraphrases whole 
passages from that distinguished writer. His views about 
Voltaire’s religion satisfy neither the religious portion of 
his critics nor the opposite extremity, and the German 
critics assure him that the literary APPENDIX to Schlosser’s 
“ History of the Last Century,” contains a far better criti- 
cal analysis of Voltaire’s works “than that furnished by 
the author of ‘Natural Theology.’”? Brougham never 
tells how much the deistical school of England has influ- 
enced the mind of Voltaire, and the relation in which he 
stood to the religion and morals of his own country. The 





Chronicle is even of opinion that Voltaire’s Biography by 
Mrs. Shelly, published in Lardner’s Encyclopedia, is far 
superior to Brougham’s. 

The best and only interesting part of the whole book is 
the part which treats of British authors in connection with 
Voltaire, Hume, Watt, Black, Priestley, Davy and Caven- 
dish. The latter,died at the age of eighty, and was per- 
sonally known to Lord Brougham. He had probably 
spoken fewer words in his life than any man in the world, 
the monks of La Trappe not excepted. He died, accord- 
ing to Brougham, on the 10th of March, according to 
Wade’s Chronology on the 4th of February, 1810, after a 
short illness. He observed patiently the progress of his 
disease and the gradual extinction of his vital powers. 
Not to be disturbed in these operations he begged to be let 
alone. His servant, who entered his room sooner than he 
wished for him, he beckoned to withdraw. When the poor 
menial returned his master was dead. 

Ben D? Israeli has brought forth the pendant to his “ Co- 
ningsby,” in ‘ Sybil, or the Two Nations,” 3 vols—an 
analogous mixture of rubbish from the middle ages and the 
liberal and popular views of our own times. “ Young 
England,’’ I am afraid, will not fare better than ‘“ Young 
France,” “ Young Germany,” or ‘* Young Italy.” It isa 
misfortune that these youngsters are al] guided by literati 
who are much better critics than architects. The parlia- 
mentary career of Mr. D’Israeli is not so brilliant as his 
literary and historical genius, and he would, perhaps, bet- 
ter nurse his reputation by confining himself to writing 
D'Israeli is no friend to the Dutch, and is rather peevish 
in regard to the revolution of 1688, which brought William 
of Orange into England. He says that that prince first in- 
troduced into England the system of Dutch finance, which 
pledged the industry of the country for the protection of 
property—but does not expatiate on the fact that England 
has since enlarged and improved it so as to put even its 


originators to the blush. The revolution of 1686, says 


D’Israeli, has laid the foundation to the oligarchy of the 
nobles, whom he not very improperly, though by no means 
originally, calls the “ Venetian Party.”? The history of 
England, he opines, has not yet been written; but should 
a man be found with sufficient knowledge and courage to 
write one, the world will be. more astonished by it than 
by Niebuhr’s “ Roman Annals,” In the present written 
histories of England most of the great events are turned 
and disguised, their most important causes concealed, and 
some of the most important characters not brought on the 
stage, and those who are introduced so disfigured that the 
reader is in the end completely mystified, and no more 
benefitted than if he had read Plato’s “Republic,” oF 
Moore’s ** Utopia.” 

Another work which has just left the press is a book of 
travels, (one of the thousand and one,) published by Bent- 
ley, bearing the title “‘ Travels in France and Spain 1" 
1840, by the Rev. F, French.” The book belongs to the 
same category as Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain,” and treats 
principally of religious subjects—viewed, of course, from 
the point of the Episcopal Church of England. In the 
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Pyrenees, the Rev. Mr. French visited the old Convent 
Azpatia. Here he was shown by the chaplain (the now 
only remaining priest of the establishment) the rooms once 
occupied by Ignatius Loyole, the founder of the Jesuits. 
The walls were adorned with paintings representing 
scenes of the life of that extraordinary man. One of the 
pictures bore the inscription—“ Ignatio Loyola, fundatori 
societatis Jesu magno, ecclesia bono nato, parenti optimo, 
atque dulcissimo.” This furnished the chaplain a pretext 
for asking the Rev. Mr. French whether he is a Christian, 
when the following colloquy ensues : 

Priest. Profiteris, domine, religionem Christianam? 

Rev. Mr. French. Immo, domine. 

Priest. Catholicam? 

Rev. Mr. French. Immo. 

Priest. Romanam ? 

Rev. Mr. French. Minime. Catholicam, et apostolicam, 
sed non Romanam. 

Priest. Agnoscisne potestatem Pape, succesoris Petri 
Apostolt? 

Rev. Mr. French. Minime.. Credimus usurputionem esse 
ecclestastice potestatis. 

Priest. (After a pause and with a sardonic smile.) Quid 
facit hodie O’Connellius ? 

Rey. Mr. French. Agitationem continuam. 

Priest. (After another pause.) Et quid Wellingtonius? 
Valet? 

Rev. Mr. French. Multos annos habet. 

Priest. Vigetne adhuc mente et facultatibus ? 

Rev. Mr. French. Immo, maxime. Tantum nunc prodest 
patria in re politica quantum olim in re militari. 

Then they talked about reading the Bible; when the 
priest observed : “‘ Minister legit ; populo explicatur :” upon 
which the Rev. Mr. French presented him with a copy of 
the New Testament in the Spanish language. After this, 
no one will, assuredly, doubt that the:Rev. Mr. French 
acted as became an honorable member of Trinity College. 
The work is entertaining and instructive, and would well 
answer reprinting in the United States. 

French literature is almost wholly confined either to the 
Jeuilleton and dramatic writing to which I have alluded in 
my former letters, or to historical and biographical ac- 
counts of the Republic and the Empire. The Napoleon 
literature was never richer than at this moment, and it 
actually seems as if French society were divided into two 
distinct parts, one of which occupied itself exclusively with 
serious things, whilst the other, morally and physically 
blazé, hunts forever after fresh excitement. The French 
people find in the events of the day, which are “ stale and 
flat,” though not always “ unprofitable,” very little to in- 
terest them. Speculations in railroad stock, in the public 
funds, and in ministerial employments, leave the heart 
empty; and the French people having for the last fifty 
years been the excitors of Europe, are at last reduced, 
for their own encouragement, to feed on the memory of 
their great chieftains, The portion of the French people 
that pants for nothing but amusement can only be satisfied 
with enormities,. They resemble the drunkard, who, hav- 
ing become indifferent to the milder and more healthful 
potations, pants for nothing but brandy or pure alcohol. 
The description of virtue, of domestic happiness, of friend- 
ship and the like, is fit only for the nursery. Such stories 
may be found in the spelling-books of innocent young girls, 
but the grown up portion of the French population require 
murder, treason and seduction as an ordinary condiment 
for their daily reading or theatrical amusement. I doubt 
much whether the translation of that species of literary 
fungus with which, as I perceive from the advertisements 
in the newspapers, our country is about to be overwhelmed, 
will contribute to the morals of the people, and recommend 





this subject seriously to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties, as well as to the friends of morals and religion in 
general. Even Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew, not to speak 
of Soulié, Dumas, and other popular writers, is steeped in 
that horrible school of vice and criminality. There is no 
necessity of making the galley and the gallows so promi- 
nent, and of leading the reader through the filth of dun- 
geons and the’stench of hospitals. Eugene Sue describes 
the cholera in Paris in a manner which calls for the inter- 
ference of the officers of health, so insufferable is the odor 
of dying men, women and children filling the rooms 
through which he takes delight slowly to lead his readers ; 
and yet he is one of the best of the whole tribe of periodical 
writers! The stage rivals with the novel literature in pre- 
senting scenes the very allusion to which in mere conver- 
sation would not, in our own country, be tolerated in 
respectable society. The two most contemptible produc- 
tions of the kind, are, of late, a piece called “ The Students 
of Paris,’’ (Jes Etudiants de Paris,) which is a succession 
of the most horrible orgies, denunciations, assassinations, 
revenge, poverty, attempts at seduction and at suicide, all 
ending in marriage, and “ The Tower of Babel,” (la Tour 
de Babel,) the most unprincipled trash I believe that has 
ever been produced on the stage, The author’s name is 
Anatole Bruant, and he is very accurately described in the 
“ Memoirs de Satan,” as “a man with a big paunch, a 
starched collar, a glossy black coat, trimmed with the 
rosette of the legion of honor, short whiskers, flushed com- 
plexion, red ears, false teeth, a scratch on his head, and 
ten thousand frances a year.”” The critic has not seen him, 
but judges him, from his knowledge of comparative 
anatomy, as belonging to a race of beings which will 
leave no fossil remains, being wholly composed of perish- 
able materials, and known as the creation of Louis 
Philippe. 

The same vulgar, corrupt taste is also visible in poetry. 
There is, for instance, a collection of poems called 
“* Coléres,” (inspirations of wrath,) by Amédée Pommier, 
who styles himself “le métro mane,” (the metre maniac,) 
a rare specimen of a genus which, I am afraid, is too com- 
mon all over the world. The subjects of M. Pommier’s 
inspiration are ten, viz. Juyenal, Atheism, Egotism, Money 
Worship, Luxury, Bodily Weakness and Effeminacy of 
Our Age, Progress of Charlatanism, and Political Mania, 
with an interpolated poem, “‘ The 8th of May, 1842,” the 
day of the terrible accident on the Railroad of Versailles. 
The author seems to know the faults of the age exceed- 
ingly well, observes a critic, but he has no love for his 
species, and is therefore content with reforming them after 
the manner of Juvenal, 

Si natura negat, facit indignatio versus! 

One of his verses, in which he feels disposed to destroy 

Paris like Sodom and Gomorrah, runs thus: 
Si jetais Jéhovah, moins patient lui 
Le.fue du ciel sur vous pleuvrait dés anjourd hut. 

Of his delicacy, the following verse will give evidence, 
in which he rails against the filthy habit of smoking, now 
becoming even more universal in France than in Germany 
or the United States: 

La pipe a redoublé chez ndtre nation 

Cet horrible défaut de la sputation, 

Evitez les fumeurs, car souvent leur salive, 
S’éparpillant dans Vair jusquw’ au nez vous arrive, 
Et je les voudrais voir, ces insignes goujats, 

Noyés dans un torineau rempli de leurs crachats. 

This, certainly, is sufficiently filthy for any nation, 
(Swift is a pedant to it,) and shows to what extremes 
poets, novel writers and melodramatists in France are re- 
duced, to excite the public and procure themselves an 
audience. 
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Among the serious productions of the French press are 
“ Chiste de l’ Empire Histoire des Deux Restorations, précédée 
@ un précis historique sur les Bourbons et le Parti Royaliste 
depuis la Mort de Louis XVI.” (The Fall of the Empire, 
History of the Two Restorations, preceded by an Abstract 
of the History of the Bourbons and the Royalist Party 
since the Death of Louis XVI.) The work is written ina 
sober, earnest style, and is a sort of antidote to Thiers’ 
histories of the Empire and the Revolution. 

A third work, on the same subject, and perhaps the most 
impartial of the whole, is that of Frederic von Rath, bear- 
ing the title of “ Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the 
French. An Historical Essay.”? The modest essayist is 
introduced to the public by no less personage than the great 
German historian Schlosser. The book is not very large— 
not as large as Thiers’—and contains only two volumes. 
I could wish some enterprising publisher in the United 
States—perhaps Hilliard, Grey & Co., in Boston, or 
Messrs. Carey & Hart, in Philadelphia—would publish a 
translation of it. The German scholars of New England 
are at least equal to those of England; why then should 
the United States wait the introduction of German wri- 
ters until they have been favorably received in England. 
Translations from the German, in the absence of better 
original works, are incomparably more instructive, and 
certainly less debasing than the great number of publica- 
tions from the French with which the American “ book 
market” is now glutted. 

Another valuable French historical work is ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Cabinets of Europe* during the Consulate and 
the Empire, 1800—1815, from Official Documents in the 


Archives of the Department of Foreign Affairs. By Ar- 


mand Lefebvre.’”? Those who have read Walter Scott’s 
Napoleon, who was permitted to use the British archives, 
ought not to omit comparing it with the present publication. 
Audiatur altera pars. 

The memoir literature of Europe has also been recently 
enriched by two very clever English publications, viz. 
“The Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, Consort of George I. 
King of England and Elector of Hanover,” 2 vols. They 
are instructive as to the manners, habits, and high intel- 
lectual qualities of the race of the Georges in England, and 
their peculiar predilection in favor of scandal, as regards 
their wives. One of the chief reasons of Queen Victoria’s 
popularity is certainly the indisputable fact that she is a 
woman; and from this simple contrast, an inexpressible 
relief from a series of such men! 

More instructive than the above, and of greater histori- 
cal value, are the ‘‘ Memoirs of Lady Esther Stanhope, as 
Related ‘by Herself in Conversation with her Physician, 
(probably the author) comprising her Opinions, with Anec- 
dotes of the most Remarkable Persons of her Time,” 3 
vols., With illustrations. Lady Stanhope, from her former 
relation to Pitt, had once a powerful influence on the des- 
tiny of England. Her retirement in the East has been 
touched by a number of English and American travelers. 
She was certainly one of the most extraordinary personages 
of the age, and her memoirs cannot but be read with great 
interest. 

The religious literature of the present day is swelling to 
an enormous size; the publications in Germany alone be- 
ing already numbered by thousands. Nothing, in my 
humble mind, furnishes such a complete proof of the exist- 
ing elements of revolution, as the fact that matters of faith 


* This must not be confounded with “The Crimes of 
Cabinets,” an old work of Mr, Goldsmith’s, the present 
father-in-law of Lord Lyndhurst. Armand Lefebvre is, as 
far as he is known, a man of high respectability; and not 
a man who has, up to a very late period, received a salary 
from the French Government as one of of its secret police 
agents. 








and conyiction, in the midst of the corruptions of the pre. 
sent day, should find such a numerous public. The works 
for and against the Jesuits, the demonstrations for and 
against the new Catholic dissenters, form the universa| 
theme of religious writers, as they already seriously occupy 
the minds of statesmen. The question of religion contains 
after all that of morals, ethics, and even politics, and, 1 
judge from the works which are daily leaving the press, 
and the mere nomenclature of which would fill a volume. 
this is well understood by the writers themselves, who thus 
address themselves to the masses. Among the greater pub- 
lications for scholars, I must mention the series of histori- 
cal works on theology about to be published by a society, 
under the auspices and presidency of the Bishops of Lin- 
coln, Salisbury, Exeter, Norwich, Bangor, and St. David's. 
The object of the society is the publication of origina! 
papers on English Theology in the Middle Ages, and ac- 
cording to the prospectus which it has privately issued, 
the following works are about to Jeave the press: 

1. “The complete Works of Geraldus Cambrensis,”’ one 
of the oldest and ablest historians of the Welsh Church. 

2. ‘ Letters of Cadmer, the friend of Bishop Anselm,” 
from an only manuscript. 

3. “ Theological Dictionary of Dr. Gascoigne,” Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, (died 1457,) a Wick- 
liffite, and the only ecclesiastical writer of his time. His 
work is in the library of Lincoln College, and very little 
known. 

4. “Life, Letters, and Rules of St. Columbanus,” (died 
615,) author of the first monkish rule in England. 

5. “ Aleuin’s (the friend of Charlemagne) Letters,” 
augmented by several Letters never before printed. 

6. “Life, Letters, and Rules of Archbishop Laufranc.” 

7. A Collection of Chronicles and Documents, referring 
to the History of the Archbishopric of Canterbury.” 

Simultaneously with the promise of these valuable pub- 
lications, I must notice a work which unfortunately has 
already left the press in Paris. ‘‘ Historie des Sciences de 
Ll organization et de leurs progrés comme base de la philoso- 
phie, par de Blainville, et Maupied, prétre. (History of 
the Sciences of Organization, and their progress, as the 
basis of Philosophy, by De Blainville and Maupied, priest.) 
The work fills three ponderous volumes. Mr. Blainville 
is, unfortunately, the successor of Cuvier in the botanical 
garden, (Jardin des Plantes,) and professor of comparative 
anatomy. But instead of extending the large circle of 
philosophical and experimental knowledge, opened by 
Cuvier, who was for the organic sciences what La Place 
was to the astronomical, Mr. Blainville purposes to become 
celebrated by a new species of philosophy, which he calls 
“the final one.”” According to him the cycle of human 
knowledge is now closed, religion being the centre, and at 
the same time the circumference of all earthly and spiritual 
things. ‘Zoology is the science of things relating to men 
and animals; comprising their education, morals, ethics, 
and political government. The Christian Religion, or 
rather Catholicism, and Philosophy are identical.” Science 
is “the knowledge of God d posteriori through his works. 
Its object is to deduce principles and maxims for the gov- 
ernment of human society—in other words, to prescribe 
its laws, based upon the nature of man.” So you see that 
mysticism does not only exist in Germany, but among the 
professors of comparative anatomy in the botanic garden 
of Paris, and that it is the successor of Cuvier who teaches 
it! 

Among the scientific works of Germany, those of Kepler, 
which have never yet been published, claim the universal 
attention of the learned. The three great theorems of 
Kepler, which form the basis of our astronomical sciences, 
are known to every sophomore in College; but further 
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than that litle is known of the wonderful astronomer and 
mathematician. A singular fatality seems, indeed, not 
only to have accompanied that wonderful man through 
life, but to have attached itself even to his works after 
death. Kepler, as is generally known, died in great pov- 
erty, and left his son Lewis nothing but his manuscripts, 
one of which, (Somnium, lea de Astronomia Lunari,) which 
had been prepared for publication by Kepler himself, was 
published in 1634 ; the remainder became, after the death 
of the son, the property of the celebrated Selenographer 
Hevel, from whom they descended to Lange, an alderman 
of the city of Dantzig. The latter sold them to the mathe- 
matician Hansch for one hundred florins, (40 dollars.) 
They comprised twenty-two folio volumes, among which 
were the manuscripts of “‘ the Harmony,” the Rudolphinic 
Tables, and other printed works, as also Kepler’s corres- 
pondence with many of the most distinguished men of his 
age, and many of his mathematical and astronomical labors 
and notices. Hansch intended to publish them; but only ob- 
tained sufficient means from the Emperor Charles VI. to com- 
mence the undertaking by the publication of a part of Kep- 
ler’s Correspondence. Hansch became too poor to continue 
the publication, and was obliged to pawn the remainder of 
the manuscripts. Being unable to redeem them, a citizen of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, by the name of Ehinger, took 
them for §28 florins, (about $330.) From him they became 
the property of a lady, named Trummer, in whose posses- 
sion they remained till 1770, when they were discovered 
by the learned historian Von Murr, who, to save them, ad- 
* dressed the astronomers Meier, Kastner, and Bernoulli, to 
aid him in obtaining them for publication. All these men 
expressed their ardent desire to contribute what means 
they had to assist in the laudable enterprise, but all of 
them together were not rich enough to accomplish the de- 
sign! After this, Murr sent a list of the manuscripts to the 
Academy of St. Petersburg, and begged Professor John 
Albrecht Euler to aid him in saving them. On the fayor- 
able report of the latter, they were at last bought by the 
Academy, and the academicians Kraft, Euler and Lexell 
charged with perusing them, and preparing the publication 
of those which were likely to interest the scientific world. 
Accordingly, Kraft and Lexell began their labor, but died 
before they had accomplished it. Professor Fritch, in 
Stuttgard, Wurtemberg, has now obtained permission to 
use the manuscripts of the Academy of St. Petersburg, or 
rather these manuscripts will be sent him in the way of 
diplomatic despatches, so that we at last expect to see 
them published in the course of this century. How much 
quicker the works of Paul de Kock have found publishers 
in France, England, and America! 

Koenig, in a late work “on the circulation of the blood, 
and its analogy to the planetary system,” has, by a series 
of experiments, and a brilliant course of reasoning, proved 
that each drop of blood in the human or animal body may 
be considered as a planet of a system whose centre is not 
properly the heart, but the point where the great nerve 
meets the heart, which is, properly speaking, the focus of 
an ellipse of which the occiput and the extremity of the 
feet form the two extremities of the great axis. The simi- 
larity of the motion of the blood to the rotation of the 
planets, and the centrifugal and centripetal force which 
produce it, was long suspected by mathematicians and 
physiologists ; but has never been shown with such pre- 
cision of reasoning and abundance of detail. The work is 
small, and might deserve a notice in one of our medical 
journals, if not a complete translation, 

Quite remarkable and interesting to the historian is a 
little work “ Gn the Organization of the Trades and Handi- 
crafts in Germany, during the Middle Ages,” by Archiva- 
rus. Ch. L, Stock: Magdeburg: 1845. Some of the cus- 





toms of the stone masons of those daysstrongly corroborate 
the opinion, lately rendered highly probable, that the insti- 
tution of Free-Masonry was very closely connected with 
the real stone masons, and that Europe is actually indebted 
for some of the noblest remains of Gothic architecture to 
the design and co-operation of that order. It is well 
known that the journeymen of each craft had their own 
manner of making themselves known to their brothers, 
and obtaining aid and protection whenever they stood in 
need of them. For this purpose each craft had its pecu- 
liar mode of salutation. The following was that of the 
masons, from which the readers of “the magazine’? must 
draw their own inferences. 


Salutation of the Masons. 

With your favor and permission! God bless this plan, 
and all that stand around me. 

(Here the journeymen place two scales upon one an- 
other at right angles, thus X.) 

(The honrable members here read the letters presented 
to them, or return the salute.) 

Stranger. I ama mason by salute. Through snow and 
ice have I come. Do you wish to know my name? 

Foreman. Who has sent thee hither? 

Stranger. My honorable master, honorable foreman, 
and the whole honorable craft of masons in the city of 
N.N. 

Foreman. For what purpose did they send thee? 

Stranger. For the purpose of honorable promotion, 
morals, and honorable conduct. 

. Foreman. What dost thou understand by morals and 
honorable conduct? 

Stranger. The usages and habits of our craft. 

Foreman. When do these commence? 

Stranger. When I have honestly and faithfully com- 
pleted my apprenticeship. 

Foreman, When do they finish? 

Stranger. When death breaks my heart. 

Foreman. By what means is the mason known? 

Stranger. By his honorable conduct. 

Foreman. ‘What sort of mason art thou? 

Stranger. I ama mouth mason. 

Foreman. How dost thou make this known? 

Stranger. By my honorable salute, and the words of 
my tongue. 

Foreman. Where was the honorable craft of masons 
first erected in Germany? 

Stranger. At the Dome of Magdeburg.* 

Foreman. Under what monarch? 

Stranger. Under Emperor Charles II., of the Christian 
Religion the fifth in the year 876. 

Foreman. How long did that Emperor reign? 

Stranger. Three years. 

Foreman. What was the name of the first mason? 

Stranger. Hieronymus{—and the first tool was called 
Walkan. 

Foreman. How many words has the mason? 

Stranger. Seven. 

Foreman. ‘Then name them. 

Stranger. God bless all honorable conduct. 

God bless all honorable knowledge. 

God bless the honorable craft of masonry. 
God bless the honorable master. 

God bless the honorable foreman. 


* One of the oldest Gothic Churches in Germany. 

+ Probably disfigured by tradition. Emperor Charles 
ruled 825—77. The Dome of Magdeburg was commenced 
963—then stopped—then re-commenced under Otho IV., 
Gar) Under Charles IV. the first Stone-Cutters’ or 

asons’ Lodge, as it was called, was erected. 

} Possibly a corruption of another name. 
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God bless the honorable fraternity. 
God grant honorable promotion to all masons 
here and all places, by sea and by land. 

Foreman. What is secresy in itself ? 

Stranger. Earth, fire, air, and snow, through which I 
hope to be promoted. 

Foreman. What dost thou carry under thy hat? 

Stranger. Honorable wisdom—(knowledge of my craft.) 

Foreman. What dost thou carry under thy tongue? 

Stranger. Nothing but honorable truth. 

Foreman, Why dost thou carry an apron? 

Stranger. In honor of my craft, and for my own advan- 
tage. 

Foreman. What constitutes the strength of thy work? 

Stranger. That which cannot be consumed either by 
fire or water. &c. 

Two new political tragedies have been performed at 
Athens, viz: O IlgsSuzve7es (the Minister President,) and 
O ArsSurcos Hosts (the Unshaken Poet,) by Alex. Sutsos. 
Both have reference to the late revolution in Greece. 


| 











I forgot to mention a remarkable work, which has just 
been published by Adr. Pascal, and deserves to be placed 
by the side of the British accounts of the Peninsular War, 
and the Despatches and official Correspondence of Admira| 
Lord Nelson. It is the inedited correspondence of Napo- 
leon with the commander-in-chief of the artillery of the 
great army—(Correspondance inédite de l’ Empereur Napo- 
leon avec le Commandant-en-chef de V’ Artillerie de iq 
Grande Armée)—and proves the extraordinary activity of 
that wonderful man, which was scarcely inferior to his 
genius. 

Fenimore Cooper’s “Lucy Hardinge’’ has, in its trans. 
lation, and in the original, passed already through severa! 
editions in Germany. 

Perhaps it is not altogether uninteresting to some of your 
readers to learn that Emerson’s Arithmetic, one of the best 
Boston school books, has been translated into German, and 
is now used as a text book in the Southern Provinces and 
in Switzerland. 
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Essays on Art. By Goethe. Translated by Samuel Gray 
Ward. Boston. James Monroe § Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


No artist, no writer, no person interested in the science 
of criticism, should overlook this volume. It contains a 
whole philosophy of Art, together with admirable remarks 
on individual works; and is characterized by that clear- 
ness of insight, and completeness of expression, for which 
the great German is renowned. The Essays are twelve 
in number—each of them containing matter worthy of 
profound consideration. ‘ The Collector and his Friends,” 
“Truth and Probability in Works of Art,’ the “ Aphor- 
isms,”? and the essay on ‘Dilettantism,’”? are especially 
worthy of attention. Occasionally we notice a sentence 
which contains a truth capable of extensive application to 
cotemporary criticism. Here is an example. ‘He who 
would reproach an author with obscurity, ought first to 
make an examination of himself, to be sure that he is in- 
wardly clear. A very clear hand may not be legible by 
twilight.”” The outlines of the essay on “ Dilettantism”’ 
are capable of being expanded into a much larger space. 
The piece is crammed with thought and allusion. If the 
principles advanced in it were applied rigorously to cur- 
rent literature, but a very small portion would escape con- 
demnation. We subjoin a few sentences: 


Art itself gives laws, and commands the time. 

Dilettantism follows the lead of the time. 

When masters in art follow a false taste, the Dilettant 
expects so much the sooner to reach the level of art. 

he Dilettant, receiving his first impulse to self-produc- 
tion from the effect of works of art on im, confounds these 
effects with the objective causes and motives, and would 
now make the state of feeling he has been put into, pro- 
ductive and practical; as if owt of the fragrance of flowers 
one should try to re-produce flowers themselves. : 

The speaking to the feelings, the last effect of all poetical 
organization, but which pre-sup the concurrence of 
the whole of art, seems to the Dilettant to be the thing 
itself, and out of it he endeavors to produce. 

In general, the Dilettant, in his ignorance of himself, 
puts the passive in the place of the active, and because he 
receives a lively impression from effects, thinks from these 
rr effects to produce other effects, A 
_ The peculiar want of the Dilettant, is the Architectoric, 
in the highest sense—that practical power which creates, 
forms, constitutes. Of this he has only a sort of misgiving, 


and submits himself to his material, instead of command- 
ing it, 


The Dilettant never paints the object, but only the feel- 

ing 3 gives rise to in him. 
easons why the Dilettant hates the powerful, the pas 

sionate, the characteristic, and only represents the middling, 
the moral. ‘ 

The Dilettant thinks to reach poetry by means of his 
wits. 

Dramatic botches go mad when they desire to give effect 
to their work. 


The Dilettant subjects himself to the necessity of work- 
ing by false rules, because he cannot work even as a 
Dilettant without some rules, and he does not understand 
the true objective rules. 

He departs more and more from the truth of objects, and 
loses himself in subjective errors. 


. . . . . a 


In Dilettantism the loss is always greater than the gain. 
Dilettantism favors the indifferent, partial and charac- 
terless, 


Architectural Dilettantism, without being able to ac- 


complish the object of beauty, fails usually in the physical 
aim of building, utility and convenience. 





The Coming of the Mammoth, the Funeral of T ime, and 
Other Poems. By Henry B. Hirst. Boston. Phillips $ 
Sampson. 1 vol. 12mo. 


We have read this collection of poems with considerable 
pleasure. It is evidently the production of a mind filled 
with a love for the beautiful and good, and endowed with 
some poetical power. It is stamped by a character of sin- 
cerity and truth. Expression, and quite felicitous expre* 
sion, is given to refinements of thought and feeling which, 
to common rhymers, are expressionless. A few extracts 
from some of the poems will give our readers a better ides 
of their merit, than could be obtained from any description 
of ours. 

The “Coming of the Mammoth” is quite spirited and 
picturesque, with here and there a touch of the sublime. 





The legend on which it is based is well known. The 
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closing portion of the poem, which represents the Titan 
peast in his strife with the Indian deity, contains many 


grand stanzas. 


Bolt rushed on bolt, *till one by one, 
Howling in agony, they died ; 
Save him—the fiercest! And alone 
He stood—almost a god in pride— 
Then, with a loud, defying yell, 
Leapt, like a shaft, o’er hill and dell. 


Our sires, upon his adamant brow, 

Saw the red levin strike and shiver ; 
And yet, amid the infernal glow, 

He battled fierce and firm as ever ; 
Slowly reireating to the west, 
With haughty front and dauntless crest. 


Before him, far as eye could view, 
The prairie lay but, as he sprang 
Again to flight, the lightning flew 
Around him, and the thunder rang. 
The wild grass flashed to flame—a sea 
Of burning billows swept the lea. 


Flame o’er him—round him— neath him, still 
He kept his western path, ’till lay 

The Rocky Mountains, hill on hill, 
A granite barrier in his way; _ 

And, at their base, he turned again, 

While on him lightning fell like rain. 


Tearing up trees and rocks, he flung 
Them fiercely in the face of God. 
Drowning the thunder, loudly rung 
His yells, and, still defying, he trod 
The blackened ground, with dauntless eye 
Daring the Highest of the High. 


“Isabelle” is one of the sweetest and most melodious 
poems in the collection. ‘‘The Unseen River” is a fine 
phantasy, lit up with mystical light, and filled with dreamy 
images. “The Burial of Eros’’ is a distinct personifica- 
tion of moods and feelings of the heart, which none but a 
poet could shape. ‘‘The Sea of the Mind” has much 
suggestive beauty, and some of the lines sing like rivulets 
leaping in the sunshine. ‘The Birth of a@ Poet” is, in 
some respects, an echo of one of Tennyson’s melodies. 
‘The Autumn Wind” is written with much energy and 
feeling for the subject. ‘‘ Mary”? has strong claims upon 
our love and admiration. From the “ Sonnets,” we select 
the following : 


ASTARTE. 


Thy lustre, heavenly star, shines ever on me! 
I, trembling like Endymion over-bent 
By dazzling Dian, when, with wonderment 
He saw her crescent light the Latmian lea ; 
And, like a Naiad’s, sailing on the sea, 
Floats thy fair form before me; the azure air 
Is all ambrosial with thy hyacinth hair; 
While round thy lips the moth, in airy glee, 
Hovers, and hums in dim and dizzy dreams, 
Drunken with odorous breath; thy argent eyes, 
Twin planets, swimming through love’s lustrous skies, 
Are mirrored in my heart’s serenest streams— 
Such eyes saw Shakspeare, flashing bold and bright, 
When queenly Egypt rode the Nile at night. 


Mr. Hirst’s yolume contains faults and weaknesses of 
thought and diction, and occasional repetitions of the 
thoughts of others, but it is still one of promise. It dis- 
plays a most luxurious sense of beauty, a fine feeling for 
the melody of things, and much spiritual insight. The 
mechanical execution of the book is in excellent taste, 
well printed in large type on good paper. We trust that 
this is not the last work of the author that we shall have 
the pleasure of reading. 


Tales. By Edgar A. Poe. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 
1 vol. 16mo. 


These tales are among the most original and character- 





istic compositions in American letters. In their collected 
form, they cannot fail to make a forcible impression on the 
reading public. We are glad to see them in a “Library 
of American Books.” “The Gold Bug” attracted great 
attention at the time it appeared, and is quite remarkable 
as an instance of intellectual acuteness and subtlety of 
reasoning. ‘The Fall of the House of Usher” is a story 
of horror and gloom, in which the feeling of supernatural 
fear is represented with great power. The pertinacity 
with which Mr. Poe probes a terror to its depths, and 
spreads it out to the reader, so that it can be seen as well 
as felt, is a peculiarity of his tales.. He is an anatomist of 
the horrible and ghastly, and trusts for effect, not so much 
in exciting a vague feeling of fear and terror, as in lead- 
ing the mind through the whole framework of crime and 
perversity, and enabling the intellect to comprehend their 
laws and relations. Metaphysical acuteness characterizes 
the whole book. “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’? 
and “The Mystery of Marie Roget,’ are fine instances 
of the interest which may be given to subtle speculations 
and reasonings, when they are exercised to penetrate 
mysteries which the mind aches to know. “A Descent 
into the Maelstrom,’? “Mesmeric Reyelation,” ‘The 
Purloined Letter,” “The Man of the Crowd,” “The 
Black Cat,” are all characterized by force and refinement 
of intellect, and are all effective as tales. The volume is 
a great stimulant to reflection. It demands intellectual 
activity in the reader, There are some hardy paradoxes 
in it, uttered with unhesitating confidence, and supported 
with great ingenuity. These “stir and sting” the mind 
to such a degree, that examination and reasoning become 
necessary to the reader’s peace. 





Letters from Italy. By J.T. Headly. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam, 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is a pleasantly written volume, thrown off in a 
genial spirit, and abounding in brilliant sketches of manners, 
and picturesque descriptions of scenery. Though Italy is 
the land of tourists, and numberless volumes have appeared 
in its praise, Mr. Headly’s book loses none of its attractive-, 
ness by comparison. The epistolary formin which the work 
is cast, allows a wide scope for individualities of feeling and 
expression, and gives freshness and colloquial grace to the 
style. The notices of Genoa, Gibraltar, Vesuvius, Naples, 
Rome, the Columbus Manuscripts, American Artists in 
Florence—the observations on some of the masterpieces 
of art, the speculations on Italian society and politics, the 
anecdotes of individuals, and many of the personal inci- 
dents which occurred during the journey—will be found 
exceedingly interesting to the general reader. At Genoa, 
Mr. Headly saw the Italian teacher of Byron, and gleaned 
from him some interesting facts concerning Byron, Shelley 
and Hunt. He said that the former was penurious, irri- 
table, often unjust, and did his seemingly generous actions 
for effect; and that he always had four books on his table— 
the Bible, Shakspeare, Machiavelli, and Alfieri’s Trage- 
dies. Hunt is called, on the same authority, ‘cold and re- 
pulsive.””? He might have been so at Genoa, but this is not 
his natural character. The Italian considered Shelley the 
noblest man of the three. A good story is told by Mr. 
Headly of-an American trader, who, after making some 
money by lucky speculations, concluded to travel like a 
gentleman. He went into Powers’ studio, and after gazing 
knowingly at the different objects of interest, asked the 
price of the “ Greek Slave.”” He was informed that it was 
held at three thousand dollars. ‘ Three thousand dollars !”? 
he exclalmed—* you don’t say so, now. Why I thought of 
buying something on you, but that’s a notch above me. 
Why statiary is riz, aint it?” This must have been the 
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God bless the honorable fraternity. 
God grant honorable promotion to all masons 
here and all places, by sea and by land. 
Foreman. What is secresy in itself ? 
Stranger. Earth, fire, air, and snow, through which I 
hope to be promoted. : 

Foreman. What dost thou carry under thy hat? 
Stranger. Honorable wisdom—(knowledge of my craft.) 
Foreman. What dost thou carry under thy tongue? 
Stranger. Nothing but honorable truth. 
Foreman. Why dost thou carry an apron? 
Stranger. In honor of my craft, and for my own advan- 


Foreman. What constitutes the strength of thy work? 


Stranger. That which cannot be consumed either by | 


fire or water. &c. 

Two new political tragedies have been performed at 
Athens, viz: O Ie»Suzveyos (the Minister President,) and 
O ArsSurrosg Movmrys (the Unshaken Poet,) by Alex. Sutsos. 
Both have reference to the late revolution in Greece. 





I forgot to mention a remarkable work, which has just 
been published by Adr. Pascal, and deserves to be placed 
by the side of the British accounts of the Peninsular War, 
and the Despatches and official Correspondence of Admiral 
Lord Nelson. It is the inedited correspondence of Napo- 
leon with the commander-in-chief of the artillery of the 
great army—(Correspondance inédite del’ Empereur Napo- 
leon avec le Commandant-en-chef de V Artillerie de la 
Grande Armée)—and proves the extraordinary activity of 
that wonderful man, which was scarcely inferior to his 
genius. ‘ 

Fenimore Cooper’s “Lucy Hardinge”’ has, in its trans- 
lation, and in the original, passed already through several! 
editions in Germany. ‘ 

Perhaps it is not altogether uninteresting to some of your 
readers to learn that Emerson’s Arithmetic, one of the best 
Boston school books, has been translated into German, and 
is now used as a text book in the Southern Provinces and 
in Switzerland. 





REVIEW OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





Essays on Art. By Goethe. Translated by Samuel Gray 
Ward. Boston. James Monroe § Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


No artist, no writer, no person interested in the science 
of criticism, should overlook this volume. It contains a 
whole philosophy of Art, together with admirable remarks 
on individual works; and is characterized by that clear- 
ness of insight, and completeness of expression, for which 
the great German is renowned. The Essays are twelve 
in number—each of them containing matter worthy of 
profound consideration. ‘ The Collector and his Friends,” 
“Truth and Probability in Works of Art,’ the “ Aphor- 
isms,” and the essay on “Dilettantism,” are especially 
worthy of attention. Occasionally we notice a sentence 
which contains a truth capable of extensive application to 
cotemporary criticism. Here is an example. ‘‘He who 
would reproach an author with obscurity, ought first to 
make an examination of himself, to be sure that he is in- 
wardly clear. A very clear hand may not be legible by 
twilight.” The outlines of the essay on “ Dilettantism” 
are capable of being expanded into a much larger space. 
The piece is crammed with thonght and allusion. If the 
principles advanced in it were applied rigorously to cur- 
rent literature, but a very small portion would escape con- 
demnation. We subjoin a few sentences: 


Art itself gives laws, and commands the time. 

Dilettantism follows the lead of the time. 

When masters in art follow a false taste, the Dilettant 
expects so much the sooner to reach the level of art. 

he Dilettant, receiving his first impulse to self-produc- 
tion from the effect of works of art on im, confounds these 
effects with the objective causes and motives, and would 
now make the state of feeling he has been put into, pro- 
ductive and practical; as if out of the fragrance of flowers 
one should try to re-produce flowers themselves. 

The speaking to the feelings, the last effect of all poetical 
organization, but which pre-supposes the concurrence of 
the whole of art, seems to the Dilettant to be the thing 
itself, and out of it he endeavors to produce. 

In general, the Dilettant, in his ignorance of himself, 
puts the passive in the place of the active, and because he 
receives a lively impression from effects, thinks from these 
impressed effects to produce other effects. 

; e peculiar want of the Dilettant, is the Architectoric, 
in the highest sense—that practical power which creates, 
forms, constitutes. Of this he has only a sort of misgiving, 


and submits himself to his material, instead of command- 
ing it. 

The Dilettant never paints the object, but only the feel- 
ing jt gives rise to in him. 

easons why the Dilettant hates the powerful, the pas- 

sionate, the characteristic, and only represents the middling, 
the moral. : ; 

The Dilettant thinks to reach poetry by means of his 
wits. : 

Dramatic botches go mad when they desire to give effect 
to their work. 


. . . . . . . 


The Dilettant subjects himself to the necessity of work- 
ing by false rules, because he cannot work even as a 
Dilettant without some rules, and he does not understand 
the true objective rules. 

He departs more and more from the truth of objects, and 
loses himself in subjective errors. 


* . . ° ~ . . 7 


In Dilettantism the loss is always greater than the gain. 
Dilettantism favors the indifferent, partial and charac- 
terless, 


. . . . . . 


Architectural Dilettantism, without being able to ac- 
complish the object of beauty, fails usually in the physical 
aim of building, utility and convenience. 





The Coming of the Mammoth, the Funeral of Time, and 
Other Poems. By Henry B. Hirst. Boston. Phillips § 
Sampson. 1 vol. 12mo. 


We have read this collection of poems with considerable 
pleasure. It is evidently the production of a mind filled 
with a love for the beautiful and good, and endowed with 
some poetical power. It is stamped by a character of sin- 
cerity and truth. Expression, and quite felicitous expres- 
sion, is given to refinements of thought and feeling which, 
to common rhymers, are expressionless. A few extracts 
from some of the poems will give our readers a better idea 
of their merit, than could be obtained from any description 
of ours. 

The ‘Coming of the Mammoth” is quite spirited and 
picturesque, with here and there a touch of the sublime. 





The legend on which it is based is well known. The 
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closing portion of the poem, which represents the Titan 
beast in his strife with the Indian deity, contains many 
grand stanzas. 


Bolt rushed on bolt, *till one by one, 
Howling in agony, they died ; 
Save him—the fiercest! And alone 
He stood—almost a god in pride— 
Then, with a loud, defying yell, 
Leapt, like a shaft, o’er hill and dell. 


Our sires, upon his adamant brow, 
Saw the red levin strike and shiver ; 
And yet, amid the infernal glow, 
He battled fierce and firm as ever ; 
Slawy, retreating to the west, 
With haughty front and dauntless crest. 
Before him, far as eye could view, 
The prairie lay; but, as he sprang 
Again to flight, the lightning flew 
Around him, and the thunder rang. 
The wild grass flashed to flame—a sea 
Of burning billows swept the lea. 


Flame o’er him—round him— neath him, still 
He kept his western path, ’till lay 

The Rocky Mountains, hill on hill, 
A granite barriér in his way ; 

And, at their base, he turned again, 

While on him lightning fell like rain. 


Tearing up trees and rocks, he flung 
Them fiercely in the face of God. 
Drowning the thunder, loudly rung 
His yells, and, still defying, he trod 
The blackened ground, with dauntless eye 
Daring the Highest of the High. 


“Isabelle” is one of the sweetest and most melodious 
poems in the collection. ‘The Unseen River” is a fine 
phantasy, lit up with mystical light, and filled with dreamy 
images. “The Burial of Eros” is a distinct personifica- 
tion of moods and feelings of the heart, which none but a 
poet could shape. “The Sea of the Mind” has much 
suggestive beauty, and some of the lines sing like rivulets 
leaping in the sunshine. ‘The Birth of a Poet’ is, in 
some respects, an echo of one of Tennyson’s melodies. 
‘The Autumn Wind” is written with much energy and 
feeling for the subject. ‘“ Mary” has strong claims upon 
our love and admiration. From the “ Sonnets,” we select 
the following : 


ASTARTE. 


Thy lustre, heavenly star, shines ever on me! 
I, trembling like Endymion over-bent 
By dazzling Dian, when, with wonderment 
He saw her crescent light the Latmian lea ; 
And, like a Naiad’s, sailing on the 
Floats thy fair form before me; the azure air 
Is all ambrosial with thy hyacinth hair; 
While round thy lips the moth, in airy glee, 
Hovers, and hums in dim and dizzy dreams, 
Drunken with odorous breath; thy argent eyes, 
Twin planets, swimming through love’s lustrous skies, 
Are mirrored in my heart’s serenest streams— _ 
Such eyes saw Shakspeare, flashing bold and bright, 
When queenly Egypt rode the Nile at night. 


Mr. Hirst’s volume contains faults and weaknesses of 
thought and diction, and occasional repetitions of the 
thoughts of others, but it is still one of promise. It dis- 
plays a most luxurious sense of beauty, a fine feeling for 
the melody of things, and much spiritual insight. The 
mechanical execution of the book is in excellent taste, 
well printed in large type on good paper. We trust that 
this is not the last work of the author that we shall have 
the pleasure of reading. 


Tales. By Edgar A. Poe. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 
1 vol. 16me. 


These tales are among the most original and character- 








istic compositions in American letters. In their collected 
form, they cannot fail to make a forcible impression on the 
reading public. We are glad to see them in a “ Library 
of American Books.” “The Gold Bug” attracted great 
attention at the time it appeared, and is quite remarkable 
as an instance of intellectual acuteness and subtlety of 
reasoning. ‘The Fall of the House of Usher” is a story 
of horror and gloom, in which the feeling of supernatural 
fear is represented with great power. The pertinacity 
with which Mr. Poe probes a terror to its depths, and 
spreads it out to the reader, so that it can be seen as well 
as felt, is a peculiarity of his tales.’ He is an anatomist of 
the horrible and ghastly, and trusts for effect, not so much 
in exciting a vague feeling of fear and terror, asin lead- 
ing the mind through the whole framework of crime and 
perversity, and enabling the intellect to comprehend their 
laws and relations. Metaphysical acuteness characterizes 
the whole book. “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’? 
and ‘‘The Mystery of Marie Roget,’ are fine instances 
of the interest which may be given to subtle speculations 
and reasonings, when they are exercised to penetrate 
mysteries which the mind aches to know. “A Descent 
into the Maelstrom,’”? “Mesmeric Revelation,” ‘The 
Purloined Letter,” “The Man of the Crowd,’ “The 
Black Cat,” are all characterized by force and refinement 
of intellect, and are all effective as tales. The volume is 
a great stimulant to reflection. It demands intellectual 
activity in the reader. There are some hardy paradoxes 
in it, uttered with unhesitating confidence, and supported 
with great ingenuity. These “stir and sting” the mind 
to such a degree, that examination and reasoning become 
necessary to the reader’s peace. 





Letters from Italy. By J.T. Headly. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam, 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is a pleasantly written volume, thrown off in a 
genial spirit, and abounding in brilliant sketches of manners, 
and picturesque descriptions of scenery. Though Italy is 
the land of tourists, and numberless volumes have appeared 
in its praise, Mr. Headly’s book loses none of its attractive-, 
ness by comparison. The epistolary form in which the work 
is cast, allows a wide scope for individualities of feeling and 
expression, and gives freshness and colloquial grace to the 
style. The notices of Genoa, Gibraltar, Vesuvius, Naples, 
Rome, the Columbus Manuscripts, American Artists in 
Florence—the observations on some of the masterpieces 
of art, the speculations on Italian society and politics, the 
anecdotes of individuals, and many of the personal inci- 
dents which occurred during the journey—will be found 
exceedingly interesting to the general reader. At Genoa, 
Mr. Headly saw the Italian teacher of Byron, and gleaned 
from him some interesting facts concerning Byron, Shelley 
and Hunt. He said that the former was penurious, irri- 
table, often unjust, and did his seemingly generous actions 
for effect ; and that he always had four books on his table— 
the Bible, Shakspeare, Machiavelli, and Alfieri’s Trage- 
dies. Hunt is called, on the same authority, “cold and re- 
pulsive.”? He might have been so at Genoa, but this is not 
his natural character. ‘The Italian considered Shelley the 
noblest man of the three. A good story is told by Mr. 
Headly ofan American trader, who, after making some 
money by lucky speculations, concluded to travel like a 
gentleman. He went into Powers’ studio, and after gazing 
knowingly at the different objects of interest, asked the 
price of the “‘ Greek Slave.”” He was informed that it was 
held at three thousand dollars. “ Three thousand dollars !”? 
he exclalmed—* you don’t say so, now. Why I thought of 
buying something on you, but that’s a notch above me. 
Why statiary is riz, aint it?” This must have been the 
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same gentleman who objected to Rome, on the ground that 
the houses were sadly out of repair. | 

Mr. Headly’s “ Letters” form Number Three of Wiley 
& Putnam’s ‘‘ Library of American Books’’—a collection 
which promises well both for authors and booksellers. 


The Works of that Learned and Judicious Divine, Mr. Rich- 
ard Hooker, with an Account of his Life and Death. By 
Isaac Walton. New York. D. Appleton § Co., 2 vols. Svo. 


The present edition of Hooker is carefully reprinted 
from the last Oxford edition, edited by the Rev. John Keble. 
The work is interesting, not only to the theologian but to 
the student of English literature. Hooker is one of the 
greatest names on the roll of English worthies. Many of 
his opinions have passed into axioms. His works cannot 
be opened on any page without presenting instances of 
powerful reasoning, or majestic eloquence, or deep and 
varied learning, or the spirit of Christian holiness and love. 
It is rare to see such mental acquirements in connection 
with so much meekness and saintliness. His writings 
please, and insensibly purify as they please the mind of the 
mere student: while to the Christian they are of inesti- 
mable worth, as revealing a soul at peace with God, tole- 
rant, just, meditative, filled with divine truth, and devoting 
the noblest capacities tothe noblest purposes. His life was 
in harmony with his works; and his death was worthy of 
both. To read Isaac Walton’s biography of him is an era 
in a man’s literary experience. The extensive circulation 
of his writings in this country, viewed merely from a moral 
and intellectual point of view, would be a blessing. Cer- 
tain it is, that the library of no person, be he saint or 
seoffer, is complete unless it contains Hooker; for Hooker 
belongs to the literature as well as the theology of England. 


The Smuggler. A Tale. By G. P.R. James. New York, 
Harper § Brothers. 


We believe it is Emerson who remarked of Byron, that 
he had large utterance but little to say. It is now the mis- 
fortune of Mr. James to have a muddy utterance and no- 
thing to say. We believe that the patience of his adhe- 
rents, in this last book of his, has fairly given out, and that 
they are now to be ranked among his philanthropic oppo- 
nents. Everybody is beginning to see into the secret of his 
facility. The present novel is the dreariest of all trash— 
the mere lees of a wine that never had much of the flavor 
of grapes. Howa reuncan have the impudence to con- 
tinue writing, for so many years after he has ceased 
originating, is an enigma. As a good Christian, he is bound 
to have some mercy on a long-suffering public. If there be 
no compassion in him it would bea public benefit to pension 
him into silence. The publishers of “The Smuggler” 
have presented it in a mean dress, but are admirably in 
harmony with its intrinsic wretchedness. To wade through 
such a mass of worn and muddy verbiage, without a flash 
of even the weakest lightning to cheer the bog, isa penance 
for sin which the severest theology would not countenance. 


Sybil, or the Two Nations. By B. Disraeli, M. P. Phila- 
delphia. Carey § Hart. 


Mr. Disraeli is not a novelist in any high meaning of the 


_word. His object is not so much to exhibit character and 


manners as to exhibit himself. He gives some brilliant 
sketches of social life, and occasionally throws off an acute 
criticism, but his mind has not sufficient comprehension to 
represent life, An air of individual pretension, a kind of 





flashing quackery, is over every thing he writes. 5 The 
present novel contains many good and just sentiments, 
pretends to a wide sympathy with the poorer classes, and 
zealously attacks the oligarchy of England. The object 
of the work is political. Itis a partisan novel, and con- 
tains all the faults which cling to partisanship. What is 
true in it, is not peculiar to the author, though he states 
some of his truisms as though they were startling para- 
doxes. The remedy he would apply to acknowledged 
evils, seems to us puerile in the extreme. The class of 
writers to whom he belongs, the sentimental tories, are 
not the men to play any prominent part either in the ruin 
or the regeneration of a country. They have not among 
them a single sturdy, strong-minded or deep-minded man, 
They strike us as the mere feps of philanthropy and dilet- 
tanti of politics. Mr. Disraeli, himself, is merely a spark- 
ling charlatan. 


Evelyn: Or, A Heart Unmasked. A Tale of Domestic 
Life. By Anna Cora Mowatt. Philadelphia. G. B. 
Zieber § Co. 2 vols. 16mo. - 


Mrs. Mowatt is well known as the author of the Comedy 
of “‘ Fashion,” and as a prominent contributor to the vari- 
ous periodicals of the day. The present novel is in every 
way worthy of her reputation. The style is flowing and 
sparkling, well adapted for narration, and full of spirit and 
grace. The plot is deeply interesting, and is developed 
with great skill and boldness. The passions are repre- 
sented with much power. The characters are well drawn, 
some of them displaying an insight into the heart at once 
keen and comprehensive. Evelyn, the heroine, is deline- 
ated with the most graphic skill. The whole novel evinces 
more mental resources than usually characterize works 
of thekind. Some scenes are wrought up with tragic force, 
and there are passages of exquisite pathos. Itis a work 
which will outlive the ephemeral romances of the day, for 
it is grounded deep in human passion and affection. 





The Bridal Wreath. A Wedding Souvenir. Edited by 
Percy Bryant. Boston. W.J. Reynolds. 1 vol. 24mo. 


An elegant little volume, containing selections from a 
large number of poets, tastefully chosen. We were hardly 
aware of the many corruscations shed by poetry on the 
married state, before a glance over this volume revealed 
the number and the beauty of the offerings. Such a col- 
lection is sufficient to convert the iciest bachelor that ever 
scoffed at ‘“‘ domestic felicity.”? At a time when the suffer- 
ings of Mr. Caudle are engaging so large a portion of the 
public sympathies, and when his amiable helpmate is fast 
passing into a synonym for the word wife, it is well to 
look at the poetical aspect of marriage, and occasionally 
turn from a “lecture” to an epithalamium, 


Popular Lectures on Science and Art, Delivered in the Prin- 
cipal Towns and Cities of the United Sates by Dionysius 


Lardner. New York. Greely § M’Elrath, Tribune 
Building. 


This is a most beautiful edition of the celebrated lectures 
of Dr. Lardner, and the public is indebted to the publishers 
for issuing works of their stamp, at a time when the 
country is flooded with the most pernicious novels of the 
French school. These lectures are issued at the very low 
price of twenty-five cents per number, and, considering 
that they are illustrated with expensive cuts, they are 
cheap indeed. : 
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